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PREFACE. 



There are several most excellent works on Tactics, 
but as they are more fitted for the man who is making 
military matters the one object of his life than for the 
man who has many other demands on his time, as is 
the case with the majority of the Officers of the Militia 
or Volunteer Force, it is the aim of the following pages 
to give the needful information in the most condensed 
form, as being the one that must most commend itself 
to their notice. 

It is recommended that intending competitors should 
read through carefully " Clery's Minor Tactics," and Parts 
V. and VI. "Field Exercise," before starting on the ques- 
tions. After the questions and answers have been well 
studied, a certain number of the questions should be 
written out frequently, and answered without the aid ot 
the book, till perfect 

. The tables of data for space and time calculations, 
and those relating to organization, must be learnt by 
heart. 

No claim is made for anything new ; merely a con- 
densation from the authorized works on the subject has 
been the object in view. 



PREFACE. 

The greater number of the questions are those 
that have been given at the Sandhurst Examinations 
on " Tactics " for some years past ; to which are added 
some of those set at the Examination in June last, and 
a few others that have suggested themselves in the 
course of compilation; so that nearly every class of 
question likely to be given in an examination based 
on the Syllabus given in the "Queen's Regulations,'' 
1 88 1, will have been mastered. 

September. \6th, 1882. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 



Three Battalions form a Brigade. 

A Division is formed of — 

2 Brigades of Infantry. 
i Battalion of Rifles. 

i Regiment of Cavalry. 

3 Batteries of Field Artillery. 

i Company of Royal Engineers. 
i Artillery and Infantry Reserve Ammunition 
Column. 

An Army Corps is composed of 3 Divisions as 
above, to which are added — 

(a.) A Cavalry Brigade — viz., 3 Regiments of 

Cavalry, and 1 Battery of Horse Artillery. 
{b.) The Corps' Artillery — viz., 3 Batteries Horse 

Artillery, 2 Batteries Field Artillery, and 

Ammunition Column. 
(c.) The Corps' Engineers — viz., 1 Company and 

Field Park, half a Telegraph Troop, and 1 

Pontoon Troop. 

Cavalry. 

A Regiment of Cavalry is composed of 8 Troops, 
these being again arranged into 4 Squadrons, of 2 
Troops each. 



Artillery. 

A Battery of Artillery consists of 6 guns and 6 
wagons. 

A half-battery, of 3 guns and 3 wagons. 
A division, of 2 guns and 2 wagons. 
A sub-division, of 1 gun and 1 wagon. 

Engineers. 

These are generally used as a Company, Troop, or 
part thereof. 

Infantry. 

A Battalion generally consists of 8 Companies. 



Data for Calculating Space taken by Troops in 
Position or on the March. 

CAVALRY. 

Each cavalry soldier is allowed a front of 1 yard ; 
therefore, any number of files in line take up the same 
number of yards, so that 20 files in line occupy 20 yards 
of front. 

When a regiment of cavalry is in line, an interval of 
12 yards is allowed between each squadron. 

An interval of 25 yards is allowed between cavalry 
and infantry in line or on a road, and 28£ yards between 
cavalry and artillery in line or on a road. 

" The same intervals are also allowed if the troops 
are in line of columns." 

The depth of a squadron in line is about 20 yards. 

Cavalry are generally reckoned for as moving on 
a road in " sections." When a body of cavalry is moving 



an "sections/* it takes up in length double the front 
it did in line, less the squadron intervals — *>., 12 
yards. 

If moving in " half-sections," it takes up in length 
four times the front it did in line, less squadron in- 
tervals. 

If moving in "fours," it takes up in length space 
equal to its front in line. 

The rate of march on ordinary roads is — walk, 4 
miles an hour ; trot, 8 \ miles an hour. Note, this is 
when moving alone ; if acting with other arms, its pace 
is regulated accordingly. But it is very tiring to horses 
to keep the same pace as infantry ; therefore, when it 
is possible, they should always move on separate roads. 

ARTILLERY* 

A gun or wagon, with 6 horses, is 15 yards long. 

When guns are in line, they measure 19 yards from 
muzzle to muzzle. 

A battery in line — i.e., 6 guns — measures 95 yards. 

An interval of 28£ yards is allowed between one 
battery and another when in line. 

28J yards is allowed between batteries moving on a 
road. 

An interval of 28 J yards is allowed between artillery 
in line, and either cavalry or infantry; the same is 
allowed on a road between artillery and the other arms. 
Artillery move along a road in " column of route," in 
which formation every gun is followed by its wagon, 
with an interval of four yards between them. Thus, a 
battery — *>., 6 guns and 6 wagons — in "column of route," 
will take up in length 224 yards; that is allowing 1^ 



yards for each gun and wagon, and four yards interval. 

Thus: 

15 x 12 = 180 

1 1 intervals of 4 yards each = 44 



224 yards. 



Rate of marching when moving alone may be takes 
at 4 miles an hour for field artillery, and 5 miles an hour 
for horse artillery. 

INFANTRY. 

Every man in line — i.c. f two ranks — takes 2 feet ; so 
that any number of men in line is equal to the same 
number of feet. Thus, 400 men in line occupy a front of 
400 feet. To this must be added, when calculating the 
front of a battalion, 2 feet for each right guide, 2 feet 
for guide on left of line, and 6 feet for colour party. 

Between battalions in line allow 25 yards. 

Between battalions in "line of columns" allow 25 
yards. 

Between battalion and battalion on a road allow 25 
yards. 

The length of a battalion marching in "fours" is 
the same as its front in line. 

Depth of line from front rank to commanders of 
companies, 10 feet. 

Rate of marching, 120 paces or 100 yards a minute, 
in quick time. But in route marching only 3 miles an 
hour must be reckoned on. Therefore, base all calcu- 
lations .of movements of infantry on 3 miles an hour, 
which .is equal to 88 yards a minute, or 1 mile in 20 
n^iputes. .-.;... 
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Note i.— All rates of marching of the various arms are only to 
be taken when either is moving alone. When any combination 
takes place, the rate of the slowest is that of the whole. 

Note 2. — Many questions are based on the assumption that an 
observer sees a force of infantry pass a given spot in a given time. 
If it is remembered that at the ordinary marching rate, 3 miles 
an hour, or 88 yards a minute, is gone over, then the number of 
minutes the force takes to pass a given spot, multiplied by 88, gives 
so many yards of men in "fours ;*' therefore, by foregoing data it is 
found that 300 men in line take 300 feet =100 yards, and that in 
" fours v they take the same.Moo yards of men in "fours'' =300 
men; so as many hundred yards that pass, multiplied by 300, 
gives the number of men. But if they are marching with the 
ordinary 25 yards interval between battalions, these must be de- 
ducted from the number of yards that pass. 



GENERAL ORDER 20.— January 1st, 1882. 

EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS OF AUXILIARY FORCES. 

(i.) Captains and field officers of Auxiliary Forces 
may present themselves for examination in " Tactics ,r 
before the Boards which assemble at the head-quarters 
of military districts on the first Tuesday in February of 
each year, commencing 1883. 

(2.) As a special case, an extra examination will be 
held on the first Tuesday of June, 1882. 

(3.) Applications must be made to the General Officer 
commanding districts in the manner prescribed by para. 
42, sec. IV., of the " Queen's Regulations and Orders for 
the Army," 1881. 

(4.) The qualifications named in para. 42, sec. IV., of 
" Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army," i88i r 
will not be required. The examination will be held 01* 
the basis laid down for promotion to the rank of Cap- 
tain (in this subject) by Appendix II. of the " Queen's 
Regulations and Orders for the Army," 1881. 

(5.) The standard of qualification will be '5 for pass,. 
•75 for special mention. 

(6.) In no circumstances will officers of Auxiliary 
Forces be permitted to go up for this examination ex- 
cept in the districts in which their regiments are 
located. 

(7.) Officers who may be granted certificates will 
be allowed to have the letter (t)* inserted after their 
names in the monthly Army List. 

* In the August Army List, 1882, this was altered ; so that 
officers who obtained ''special mention" have a capital letter 
after their names, thus (T) ; and officers who only " passed, '' a 
small one, thus (t). 



EXTRACT from "QUEEN'S REGULATIONS " referred 
to in Foregoing GENERAL ORDER. 

Syllabus. 

APPENDIX II. (3.) 

Tactics. 

Minor Headings. 

1. Meaning of "Tactics," as distinguished from 
" Strategy." 

2. General Functions of Infantry — Its Characteristics 
and Weapons — Tactical and Fighting Units — Calcula 
tions of Time and Space occupied in Marches and 
Formations. 

3. General Functions of Cavalry — Its Characteris- 
tics and Weapons — Tactical Unit — Time and Space 
occupied in Marches and Formations. 

4. General Functions of Artillery — Its Characteris- 
tics and Weapons — Tactical Unit — Time and Space 
occupied in Marches and Formations — Projectiles used 
at various Ranges and against different Objects. 

5. Time and Space occupied by the three Arms 
combined in Marches and Formations. 

6. The Measures by which Armies obtain Security 
and Information, whether on the March or at the Halt. 

7. Advanced Guards — Infantry, Cavalry, Infantry 
and Cavalry combined, or of all Arms. 

8. Rear-guards — Infantry, Cavalry, combined, or of 
all Arms. 

9. Outposts — Infantry, Cavalry, combined, or of all 
Arms. 

10. Reconnaissance of the Enemy — The vastest 
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Methods of Effecting it — Infantry Patrolling, Cavalry 
Patrolling. 

ii. Screening and Reconnoitring Duties of Cavalry 
in advance of the Army. 

12. Tactical Employment of Infantry in Action — 
The Attack — The Defence. 

13. Tactical Employment of Cavalry in Action — 
Cavalry Attack — Dismounted Service of Cavalry. 

14. Tactical Employment of Artillery in Action — 
The Positions and Objectives of Artillery in Attack- 
and in Defence. 



Books Recommended, and Sources from which Information 

may be Obtained. 

" Cler/s Minor Tactics." 

" Instruction in the Duties of Cavalry Reconnoitring, 
&c." 

" Field Exercise of Infantry," Parts V. and VI. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS ON TACTICS. 



Q. i. How would you determine the extent of front 
that a cavalry division would cover with its recon- 
noitrers during an advance ? What is the general limit 
given ? 

A. The extent of front would depend on the power 
of the commander to control the direction of the whole, 
and to send back information with sufficient rapidity 
from the most advanced parties to commander in rear. 
These requirements would be met with a front of 20 
miles. 

Q. 2. Why is it more tiring for soldiers to march on 
roads in large bodies than small ones ? What are the 
relative positions of cavalry and artillery in the order of 
march when near an enemy ? State reasons. 

A. As a column lengthens, its pace becomes more un- 
equal, checks more frequent, time taken longer ; result, 
greater fatigue. Artillery would come in forward part 
of column, cavalry in latter. Modern warfare requires 
artillery in the early stages of the fight ; therefore, it is 
placed well forward, so that it can come easily into 
action. Cavalry is now more required to follow up and 
confirm a success than gain one ; therefore, it is placed 
in rear. This, of course, does not take into account the 
cavalry covering the advance. 

Q. 3. Is it advisable to use detached parties to cossrex 
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the flanks of columns in night marches ? Give your 
reasons. 

A. They should be avoided, as they are apt to lose 
their way, and are likely to be mistaken for the enemy, 
and fired upon. 

Q. 4. What are the reasons that limit the number of 
batteries assigned to an army ? 

A. A greater number of batteries than can be 
brought into action is bad, as they block up roads, 
hamper movements, and take men from the fighting 
force to protect them. 

Q. 5. Why, in attacking a position, should infantry 
fighting line advance without firing as long as possible ? 

A. Because the fire of an attacking force does not 
gain its maximum effect till about 400 yards from 
point attacked ; shots fired before that are more or less 
wasted. 

Q. 6. Ponsonby's Brigade at Waterloo made a suc- 
cessful charge, yet it suffered heavy loss; how was 
this ? 

A. The reserve line becoming involved in the at- 
tack of the first line, although defeating the French, 
were, while in the disorder of pursuit, attacked by the 
French reserve cavalry, and suffered great loss, through 
having no formed body of cavalry to oppose them. (See 
"Cleiy," page 126.) 

Q. 7. Are there occasions on which cavalry should 
be used against unbroken infantry, notwithstanding the 
certainty of the loss which must be sustained? Give 
your opinion, and support by any instance you may 
remember in history. 

A. Yes, when the whole of your infantry force is 
engaged, and in danger of defeat, cavalry must be 
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used, though at a loss, to enable infantry to extricate 
themselves ; as in the case of the Prussians at Mars-la- 
Tour, in 1870. (See "Clery," page 131.) 

Q. 8. Which arm performs the chief duties of screen- 
ing and reconnoitring the front of an army ? How is 
this arm distributed in an army corps ? 

A. The cavalry arm. In an army corps each divi- 
sion has its own regiment of cavalry; besides which, 
each army corps has its special cavalry brigade, of 3 
regiments. 

Q. 9. What are the duties of commander of a 
picquet? 

A. He should take down in writing the instructions 
received; he is responsible for the safety of his post, 
is not to go beyond reach of his picquet ; he must, as 
far as possible, acquaint himself with the nature of the 
immediate ground ; he must examine all obstacles in 
front of his position ; if marshes or streams, find" where 
they are passable ; determine what he would do if at- 
tacked; in which case he would hold his ground till 
his flanks were being turned, and then fall back as 
slowly as possible. He should make a sketch of the 
ground he occupies, and, if possible, measure the 
distance to certain points that are in range, so as to be 
able to open an effective fire if attacked. 

Q. 10. What would be done by a sentry if (a) an 
armed party, (b) a civilian, (c) an armed soldier or de- 
serter, (d) a flag of truce, severally approached his post ? 

A. (a) Fire on them, and alarm picquet; if the party 
continues to advance, he must fall back slowly in direc- 
tion of picquet ; (b) direct him to the nearest road on 
which an examining party is stationed ; (c) order them 
to halt, and lay down their arms, and then guide thetn 
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unarmed to the picquet ; (d) order it to halt outside sen- 
try line, and send for commander of picquet. 

Q. ii. What is the difference between the position of 
the picquet, as regards the sentries it supplies, by day 
and night ? 

A. Picquets by day are posted in rear of their sentry 
line, on a road, if possible, not more than 400 yards from 
their sentries ; at night they must be advanced to a 
position nearer the sentry line, or the sentry line drawn 
back. These alterations should not be made till dusk, 
so as to prevent the enemy seeing that any change is 
being made. 

Q. 12. With what special articles should an officer 
going on outpost duty be provided with ? 

A. Field glasses, magnetic compass, map of country, 
memorandum book, compasses, and appliances for mak- 
ing a rough sketch. 

Q. 13. What are the rules with regard to bugles and 
drums on outpost duty ? 

A. That they are never used except to sound the 
4t alert." 

Q. 14. What will picquets do an hour before daylight? 

A. Get under arms. 

Q. 15. Write a Picquet Report to inform the com- 
manding officer that columns of dust and rumbling of 
wagons have been seen and heard passing across the front. 

A. From Officer Commanding No. 5 Picquet. — May 
4th, 1881, 7 A.M. — Sir, — I beg to report that I consider 
the enemy is making a movement to the west, as noises 
of wagons have been heard in the distance, and clouds 
of dust are visible in the direction of the village of 
Norton. A local labourer, who came in a short time 
since, reports that there has been great movement 
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among the enemy since daybreak. No patrols have been 
seen this morning, and my reconnoitring patrol reports 
that no sentries are visible. — I have the honour, &c, &c. 

Q. 1 6. For what are small reconnoitring parties used? 
and what is their distribution on the march ? 

A. To search for enemy, approach and examine his 
position ; to explore a limited area of country. They 
will generally be composed of cavalry, and will be 
pushed forward boldly to front and flanks. 

Q. 17. Explain the essential difference between the 
tactical systems of Frederick and Napoleon. 

A. The general principle of Frederick was forming 
a line oblique to and outflanking his enemy ; his attack 
was given in line, and after a heavy fire it was gene- 
rally followed by a bayonet charge in line; no skir- 
mishers were used. Napoleon's system was to attack in 
line of battalion columns at deploying intervals ; these 
columns were preceded by a dense cloud of skirmishers, 
and aided by artillery fire ; after which the line of 
columns made their attack ; if a greater development 
of fire was needed, they deployed, but column was re- 
formed prior to advancing again. 

Q. 18. At about what range from an enemy's posi- 
tion would advancing infantry deploy ? 

A. If under any artillery fire, at about 3,000 yards ; 
if under infantry fire, at about 1,000 yards. 

Q. 19. When outposts are under the command of a 
specially appointed officer, and the line of front is very 
long, what extent of front would usually be assigned to 
each " commander of outposts " ? 

A. About 3 miles. 

Q. 20. In posting sentries, what is the maximum dis- 
tance an infantry sentry should be posted from his picquet ?. 



A. 400 yards. 

Q. 21. What considerations determine the distance 
which may intervene between the reserve and supports 
of outposts ? 

A. Favourable ground, or the reverse, would deter- 
mine the distance ; it would also vary with the strength ; 
it will seldom be less than half a mile. 

Q. 22. Give an instance in the Franco-Prussian War 
by which most grave results have been occasioned by 
the neglect of properly using a cavalry screen. 

A. The French, in 1870, marching from Rheims to 
Sedan, had their right flank open to attack from the 
Crown Prince. Two divisions of cavalry were available, 
yet none were used to reconnoitre in this direction ; 
result, surprise and defeat at Beaumont of 5 th Corps* 
(See " Clery," page 44.) 

Q. 23. Four battalions of infantry, each of 8 com- 
panies of 100 men, 2 regiments of cavalry, 400 men 
each, and 1 battery of artillery, are ordered to march 
from Newport to Broaddown, a distance of 20 miles ; 
infantry to start at 6 A.M. At what hour should the 
cavalry and artillery start to arrive at same time as 
infantry ? Show calculations. 

A. If infantry move at 3 miles an hour, cavalry at 5 
miles, and artillery at 4 miles, then — 

3) 20 miles 

6 — 2 = 6 hours 40 min., time taken by infantry. 
4)_20 

5 = 5 hours, time taken by artillery. 

5)_20 

4 = 4 hours, time taken by cavalry. 
So that if infantry started at 6 A.M., they would arrive at 
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12.40 P.M. Artillery would start 1 hour 40 minutes later 
— viz., 7.40 A.M. Cavalry would start 2 hours 40 minutes 
later than infantry — viz., 8.40 A.M. It must be noted 
that the heads of the various columns only would arrive 
at Broaddown at 12.40 P.M. ; so that if it were desired to 
know the exact time that they could actually form up 
again, the lengths of the various columns must be taken 
into account. 

Q. 24. How does the nature of ground affect cavalry 
and infantry ? 

A. Open, level ground favours the action of cavalry ; 
more so if it has dips and hollows in which cavalry can 
approach infantry unobserved ; in close, broken country 
they cannot act on the offensive. Infantry are favoured 
by country that gives plenty of cover, and are most 
exposed to attack in ground good for cavalry. 

Q. 25. On what are moral and physical superiority 
•dependent ? 

A. Moral superiority is derived from stricter discipline, 
a better cause, previous successes, or similar influences. 
Physical superiority is derived from numbers, training, 
and weapons. (See " Clery," page 1 .) 

Q. 26. What are the duties of the " commander of 
outposts " ? and what instructions would he give to the 
subordinate leaders ? 

A. He will examine the ground before the various 
detachments move up, fix the sentry line, define limits 
of each picquet, select positions of supports and reserves ; 
will see that flanks are secure, will send back at once 
any information gained to commander of main body. 
He will give instructions as to the general line of front, 
define ground to be occupied by each picquet, what is 
known of enemy, where to patrol, what to do if at- 
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tacked, how far each post is to be fortified, how to 
treat flags of truce and deserters, nature and frequency 
of reports. 

Q. 27. A force consisting of 4 battalions of infantry, 
each 600 strong, in " fours," 2 squadrons of cavalry, of 
40 files each, in "sections/* and 2 batteries of field 
artillery, with wagons, in " column of route," is marching 
along a road ; calculate the length of column on road, 
and the length it would occupy when deployed in line. 
Show your calculations. 

A. Allowing 2 feet to each infantry man in line — 

600 men . . . = 600 feet 
Add 8 right 

guides ...= 16 „ 
Colour party = 6 „ 
Guide on left 

of line . . . = 2 „ 



624 feet = 208 yards = front of 1 battalion. 

_4 

832 yards = front of 4 battalions. 
Add 3 battalion inter- 
vals of 25 yards ... = 75 



907 yards = total front of in- 
esss=s fantry in line. 

Allowing 1 yard to each file of cavalry in line — 

40 files = 40 yards x 2 . . . = 80 yards. 
Add 1 squadron interval ... = 12 „ 

Total front of cavalry ... = 92 yards. 
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Allowing 19 yards between gun and gun in line — 
A battery =» 19 x 5 = 95 yards. 



190 yards. 
Add battery interval = 28^ „ 



Total front of artillery ... = 2 18 J yards. 

Then, supposing artillery is on the right, infantry in 
centre, and cavalry on left of line — 

Total front of artillery 2 1 8 £ yards. 

Interval between artillery and infantry 28^ „ 

Total front of infantry 907 „ 

Interval between infantry and cavalry 25 „ 
Total front of cavalry 92 „ 



Total front of force in line ... =1,271 yards. 

On Road. 

For artillery in "column of route" allow 15 yards 
each gun and wagon — 

For 2 batteries =24x15 = 360 yards. 

Add 4 yards interval between each gun 
and wagon in each battery = 4 x 
11 = 44 * 2 = 00 „ 

Add interval between batteries = 28! „ 



Total length of the 2 batteries . . . = 476^ yards. 
Infantry in " fours " equal front in line = 907 yards. 
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Cavalry in " sections " = double front 
in line, less squadron interval = 



92 x 2 = 184 — 12 .. 

Artillery 

Interval 

Infantry 

Interval 

Cavalry 



= 172 yards. 
= 476^ yards. 



2Si 
907 

172 



9f 




Total length of column on road = 1,609 yards. 

Q. 28. What is the difference between a formation 
for marching and one for fighting ? 

A. The end to be obtained in a formation for march- 
ing is the best method by which troops can be moved 
over a certain tract of country in such a manner that 
offers the greatest facilities for food-supply, and also 
gives an opportunity of moving the various arms on sepa- 
rate roads. A fighting formation has in view the best dis- 
position of troops for attacking, and aims at the various 
columns reaching a certain locality in a certain time. 

Q. 29. What has been the general effect of the 
introduction of breech-loading rifled arms on the tactical 
formations of infantry in action ? 

A. That the old close formations have been aban- 
doned, and that an infantry attack is now made by a 
line at very extended order, which line is fed as it 
advances by other lines following ; so that, as the point 
of attack is approached, the advancing force becomes 
denser, till it comes to the final rush on the position. 
A fighting formation now aims at giving the greatest 
development to fire, with as little exposure as possible 
while advancing. 
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Q. 30. Briefly explain the characteristics of the three 
arms — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — dwelling on the 
special adaptability of each for attack and defence. 

A. Infantry, — Weapons are rifle and bayonet ; can 
engage with fire at a distance, or hand to hand ; can 
move nearly anywhere ; is more independent of nature 
of ground than any other arm ; can come into action 
more easily than other arms ; can use its weapons at 
once with effect ; is less liable to lose its efficiency than 
other arms ; is equally adapted for attack or defence ; 
can protect itself ; is cheaper, and more easily trained 
and recruited than the other arms. 

Cavalry. — Its force consists in the combined action 
of man and horse. Its weapon, the sword, can t/e 
quickly moved ; can seize fleeting moments for action. 
Its strength in collision is as the intensity of the shock. 
Its power of rapidly striking is demoralizing on the other 
arms ; its moral effect is in undue proportion to its 
strength. It is easily put out of order, slow to rally ; its 
action dependent on ground. It has small defensive 
power, is expensive, and takes long training. 

Artillery. — Its action is by fire only, and at ranges at 
which infantry would be useless ; the only arm that can 
-destroy obstacles at a distance ; can extend its action 
over barriers by curved fire. Its moral effect on troops 
is great, but it is bulky, complicated, easily put out of 
gear, takes great space, wants great supplies, changes 
position with difficulty, useless when moving, defenceless 
at close quarters ; ground and weather affect it. Of all 
arms, the most difficult to train and recruit. 

Q. 31. Explain the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween cover from view and cover from fire, in utilizing 
ground for the protection of troops in action. 
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A. A hedge gives cover from view, but not from 
fire. Men, not taking this into consideration, are apt to 
get behind such cover in gfeat numbers, which, on being 
found out by the enemy, is likely to lead to heavy' loss. 

Q. 32. What kind of ground is most suitable for 
the action of artillery ? 

A. Elevated ground, level enough to work the guns 
on, with extensive command and good line of retreat ,- 
gradual slope towards enemy ; soft ground, or marsh, 
is good in front, as being useful to stop projectiles 
falling there. 

Q> 33. What are the limits of the effective range 
of field artillery? Explain the disadvantages of fre- 
quent change of position of artillery during an action. 

A. About 2,500 yards ; but, witfi modern ordnance, 
the effective range is curtailed, more by the distance 
that can be seen than by the power of the gun. When 
guns are moving, they are practically useless; therefore, 
a position -should be selected at the outset that will neces- 
sitate as little change as possible during the action. 

Q. 34. What is the meaning of the term " mobility" ? 
and on what does the mobility of an army depend ? 

A. Mobility is the power of massing nurfibers on 
a certain place in a certain time. It is dependent on 
the power of marching in the men, and on the power 
of feeding and clothing them. 

Q. 35. Explain the necessity of a reserve, and of 

■ 

protection to the flanks, in a cavalry engagement. 
Illustrate your answer by some example from actual 
warfare. 

A. A reserve is needful, so that if the attack of 
the first line is unsuccessful, the retreating troops can 
have a body to rally behind ; also the side that can 
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bring the last fresh squadron on the field is generally 
the victor. The flanks being the weak points of 
cavalry, these must be protected by the reserve; so 
that even if a body of cavalry made a successful charge, 
and their flanks were attacked by a fresh body of the 
enemy's cavalry, they must be broken up, if without 
support Murat's charge at Leipsig and Ponsonby's 
at Waterloo are examples. (See " Clery," page 125.) 

Q. 36. A battalion of 8 companies is ordered to 
advance over open ground to make a direct attack upon 
a wood, 1,500 yards distant, held by 6 companies of 
the enemy ; the flanks of the wood cannot be turned. 
Describe the formation in which the attack would be 
made, and give rough sketch of same, showing attack 
developed. 

A. Before commencing the advance over the open 
ground, complete the extension of the first line — i.e. 9 2 
companies — as in the ordinary attack formation. This 
line will then advance as quickly as possible ; very little 
firing should take place till 400 or 500 yards from wood. 
At this distance, the first line should lie down in any 
slight depression that presents itself, and open a heavy 
fire at the edges of the wood, where held by enemy. 
Advances by rushes of half-companies will now be made, 
till within about 200 yards of wood, when the second line, 
which has been moving 150 yards behind first, will rein- 
force. The third line will follow the second pretty closely, 
not in extended order, but with its 4 companies distributed 
so as to be ready to bring an extra fire to bear on any par- 
ticular point, and so endeavour to force the edge in one or 
more places. When the extent of front the enemy is 
holding is apparent, either of the flank reserve companies 
may be moved to the right or left of the actual front 
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defended, so as to make an entrance, if possible, and take 
the defending line in flank. After this flanking move- 
ment is developed, it may be well to push the remainder 
of the reserve companies at the centre, as it may be 
assumed that the enemy, on seeing his flank threatened, 
has moved part of his reserve to that point, and, conse- 
quently, denuded his centre. (See Sketch A.) 

Q. 37. State the most favourable circumstances and 
most suitable formation for an attack by cavalry on 
artillery. 

A. Artillery is most open to attack when caught 
unsupported, when moving, or when it has suffered in 
men and horses. The cavalry attacking should do 
so in two parts, one to attack the guns in extended 
order, the other to attack the escort in close order. 

Q. 38. Explain clearly whether improvements in 
fire-arms or in hand-to-hand weapons have had the 
greater effect of modifying the relative value of the 
three arms during recent years. 

A. The improvements in fire-arms have had the 
greater effect, as guns cannot now be brought with 
safety within 1,000 yards of infantry ; neither can cav- 
alry attack good unbroken infantry with any chance 
of success ; so that the change is in favour of the infantry 
weapon. 

Q. 39. What is the ordinary strength of visiting and 
reconnoitring patrols ? State reasons. 

A. A visiting patrol is composed of a non-com- 
missioned officer and two men ; no more are needed* 
Their being used is only a precautionary measure, and 
all extra duties to men on picquet should be avoided. 
Reconnoitring patrols have no fixed number; it must 
depend on circumstances. Their duty is to find out 
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position of enemy, and, if possible, not to fight; no 
more men should be used than needed for safety ; two 
men can see as much as twenty. (See "Clery," page 17.) 
Q. 40. Show how far an obstacle, the passage of 
which is difficult, such as a river or marsh, is favourable 
or the reverse to troops acting on the defensive, when it 
lies — 

(a) Parallel to, and in front of, the position held ; 

(b) Parallel to, and in rear of, the position held ; 

(c) At right angles to, and traversing, the position 
held ? 

A. (a) Favourable to defenders, as detaining enemy 
under fire in broken order. A marsh in front of a 
position is useful, in holding all projectiles that fall in 
it, and so preventing casualties from " ricochet " fire. 

(b) Unfavourable to defenders, as, in the event of 
having to retire, its line of retreat would be almost nil, 
and utter rout would probably ensue. 

(c) Bad, as cutting the line of defence in two, and 
thereby preventing mutual support being given to either 
divided portion of defending line. 

Q. 41. What are the formations ordinarily used by 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry in marching along roads? 

A. Cavalry, in " sections;" artillery, in t€ column of 
route;" infantry, in "fours." 

Q. 42. Under what circumstances are the three arms 
respectively employed on outpost duty ? 

A. Cavalry are used in an open country, when the 
enemy is at a distance, and by day. Infantry are used 
in a close country, when the enemy is at hand, and by 
night. Artillery are used when any special points are 
to be guarded, such as a defile or bridge. 

Q. 43. Explain the mode in which a body of 
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infantry employed on outpost duty is usually sub- 
divided, and state briefly the special duties of each 
portion of the force. 

A . It is divided into (a) a line of sentries, (b) a line 
of picquets, (c) a line of supports, {d) sl reserve. Their 
duties are — sentry line to watch all movements of the 
enemy, and resist his advance ; picquets to furnish 
reliefs to sentries, find patrols, and help sentry line if 
attacked; supports to assist picquets if attacked ; the 
reserve to furnish a point of resistance to picquets and 
supports. The whole to draw a curtain round the force 
it is protecting, and give it time to form up in the event 
of the enemy advancing in force. 

Q. 44. A combined force of the three arms is ordered 
to attack an entrenched position ; describe briefly the 
part ordinarily taken by each in preparing for, and in 
carrying out, the attack. 

A. The attack would be opened by heavy artillery 
fire. The guns should be placed in such a position at 
commencement of the attack as not to necessitate 
removal during its progress. Their fire would, in the 
first case, be directed against the enemy's guns, till more 
or less brought under. During the advance of the in- 
fantry, the fire of the artillery should be brought to bear 
on the enemy's infantry, and maintained till the last 
possible moment. As soon as the infantry have carried 
the position, guns should at once be advanced to assist 
them in holding it. They should not be brought under 
infantry fire. On the infantry will devolve the main 
part of the work. During the first action of the artil- 
lery they must be kept under cover as much as possible. 
When the enemy's guns have been silenced, the infantry 
will advance under cover of the artillery, and carry the 
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position. The part that cavalry take in modern warfare is 
much reduced. During the attack they must be kept 
under cover, near at hand. Their attention will be 
directed to the flanks — i.e. 9 to protect their own, and 
watch for a chance of attacking the enemy's. If the 
enemy's infantry have been badly repulsed, or are in 
disorder, then is the time for the action of cavalry. 
These chances must be seized at once, or opportunity is 
gone. In addition to this, on cavalry falls the duty of 
making good a success. What infantry has made a 
defeat, cavalry and artillery should convert into a rout 
(See " Clery," page 153.) 

Q. 45. What are the chief points to be noted with 
regard to a wood which it is proposed to occupy for 
defence ? 

A. Its size ; nature of growth, both internal and at 
edge ; what clearings and houses ; the latter, how far 
defensible; if the country is hilly or level, dry or marshy; 
what roads or paths, and their nature and direction ; if 
traversed by streams; if so, how passable and defensible. 

Q. 46. Describe the manner in which you would 
proceed to place a wood in a state of defence. 

A. Erect obstacles at entrance ; form inner line of 
defence ; use " abattis " at most exposed points ; roads 
leading from enemy to be broken up or defended at 
entrance into wood. If there are no banks on edge of 
wood, construct a shelter-trench, if time permits; clear 
ground in front, and measure distance to various points 
at which enemy would become visible. 

Q. 47. State briefly (a) the object of outposts ; (b) 
the position of outposts as regards main body ; (c) what 
considerations must mainly regulate the distance be^ 
tween the main body and its outposts. 
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A. (a) An outpost is a body of troops thrown out by 
an army to protect it from surprise, and to keep a watch 
on movements of enemy; (b) its position should be 
such as to cover the front and protect the flanks of the 
army in rear ; its general line should follow a com- 
manding ridge, the edge of a wood or river, so as to 
have a position for observation and resistance, (c) The 
outposts should be so distant as not to be driven in on 
main body before the latter has had time to form up, 
and they must not be so far in advance as to risk being 
cut off. 

Q. 48. What points should be kept in view in post- 
ing sentries — (a) by day, (b) by night ? 

A. (a) That they have good view to front and flanks ; 
are hidden from enemy ; are connected with other 
sentries and with picquet ; have clear view of any road 
or path in their neighbourhood ; that no ground between 
two sentries is unseen by both ; they must be economised 
as much as ground will permit, (b) At night they 
should be placed, if possible, so as to see any one 
approaching them against the sky-line, while not seen 
themselves ; but as the approach of persons can only be 
detected by listening, and sound ascends, they must not 
give up the advantage of high ground, neither must they 
be posted near any wood or cover from which a sudden 
rush could be made on them. 

Q. 49. What information should be given sentries ? 

A. They should be told how to act in the event of 
being approached by civilians, deserters, armed parties 
of enemy, or flags of truce. They should also be 
informed of exact position of other sentries, of ex- 
amining guard, of direction of enemy, of position of 
picquet. 
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Q. 50. How should a small cavalry reconnoitring- 
party be formed that is sent out to search for enemy, so 
as to guard against surprise ? 

A. Two troopers in advance ; 50 yards in rear, a single 
trooper; at 50 yards further back, the main part of party, 
with flankers out on each side ; 50 yards back, a single 
trooper ; 50 yards behind, two troopers as rear-guard. 

Q. 51. If you were sent to reconnoitre a position 
in detail, what chief points would you note ? 

A. The strength of picquets, and of what composed ; 
how posted ; if roads are obstructed ; if a good look-out 
is kept ; if any guns in position ; is sentry line perfect ; 
how far off main body appears to be. 

Q. 52. What are the general rules as regards halt- 
ing? What is the custom in the Prussian Army on 
same point ? 

A. To halt half an hour after starting, and once 
every hour after. The Prussians halt three-quarters of 
an hour after starting, and when the total distance is 
under fourteen miles, a second halt of half an hour 
mid-way ; when total length of march exceeds fourteen 
miles, halt every two hours. 

Q. 53. An officer observes from a distance that a 
body of the enemy's infantry takes 40 minutes to pass 
a tree on the road. He can see that they are march- 
ing in " fours," well closed up, with ordinary intervals 
between battalions. He estimates they are going at 
the rate of 3 miles an hour. State what you consider 
the approximate number of the force, and show cal- 
culations. 

A. Infantry moving 3 miles an hour = 88 yards per 
minute /. 88 x 40 = 3,520 yards, that pass the tree.^— 
Now 300 men in "fours" = 100 yards :. V^ * ^^^m^ 
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■-= in round numbers, 35 x 300 = 10,500 men ; but this 
number of men, we may assume, is in 10 battalions, 
which would give 9 battalion intervals of 25 yards = 
225 yards. Now 225 yards in " fours " = 675 men to 
be deducted ; thus, 10,500 — 675 = 9,825, or, in round 
numbers, 9,800 men that passed the tree in 40 minutes. 

Q. 54. In a country favourable for the action of 
cavalry, 1 squadron of cavalry, a battalion of 8 
companies of infantry, and a section of sappers form 
the van-guard of an advanced guard. Describe duties 
of squadron, and what formation you would adopt for 
above force. 

A. A quarter of a troop would be extended so as to 
cover about a mile and a half of front ; these, followed 
by another quarter of a troop at 500 yards' distance, 
moving in rear of centre in close order ; then at 
400 yards the remainder of cavalry — i.e., .i£ troops, 
with flankers thrown out on each side; 100 yards be- 
hind these, half-company of infantry ; 200 yards behind, 
1^ companies of infantry ; and the remainder of infantry 
and sappers 400 yards further to the rear. 

Q. 55. State generally what are the main objects 
in view in all formations for attack by infantry. 

A. Greatest development of fire, greatest mobility, 
and the most difficult target for enemy. 

Q. 56. How should cavalry manoeuvre in order to 
attack artillery in position with the best chance of 
success ? Supposing guns to be supported by a cavalry 
escort, how should the attack be conducted ? 

A. They would manoeuvre so as to gain the flank 
or rear of the guns. In the event of their having a 
cavalry escort, the attacking cavalry should be divided 
into two parts; one to attack the guns in extended 
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order, the other to attack the escort in close order. 
A certain portion should also act in reserve. 

Q. 57. What are the different kinds of projectiles 
used by field artillery in action ? Under what condi- 
tions would each be used most effectively ? 

A. {a) Common shell ; (b) shrapnel ; (c) case, (a) 
Against troops in masses or behind cover, or for enfi- 
lading troops in line ; against artillery, if the object is to 
destroy guns or carriages, or to batter down obstacles. 
(b) Against troops in line or extended order ; against 
artillery, if the object is to destroy men or horses ; and 
against troops behind slight cover, (c) Case is used 
against troops under same conditions as shrapnel, but 
can only be relied on up to 350 yards. 

Q. 58. Show how a small force, skilfully managed, 
may delay the advance of a much larger force. Give 
example from history. 

A. A small force may retard the advance of a large 
one by occupying a succession of defensive positions on 
its line of retreat, and making a show of fighting. To 
meet this, the enemy has to deploy a portion of his force, 
and loses time by so doing. The defending force, as 
soon as its flanks are threatened, at once falls back, only 
to repeat the same tactics at the next favourable point 
on the line of retreat. Ney's rear-guard action on the 
Redinha is an example. (See " Clery," page 209.) 

Q. 59. What circumstances would influence you in 
determining the plan of defence you would adopt to 
hold a village ? and where would you commence your 
works of defence ? 

A. The time and means of making defences, and the 
number of men you have to defend it with. The work 
of defence should begin at the exterior of the village, so 
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as to prevent enemy taking advantage of any obstacles 
there to attack you if you had only occupied the in- 
terior. 

Q. 6a Suppose 2 brigades, each 5,000 strong, to 
be watching a river between two points, 10 miles apart, 
with the object of opposing the passage of an enemy ; 
show by a diagram how the brigades might be placed 
to insure that 5,000 men could be marched to any part 
of the river-line within an hour's notice, and that 10,000 
could be marched to the centre in the same time. 

A. Either of the brigades could be moved 2\ miles 
to either flank within an hour ; and if they moved in- 
wards, they could concentrate on the centre 10,000 men 
in an hour ; therefore, 5,000 men could be placed at any 
spot within an hour. (See Sketch B.) 

Q. 61. From which side of a river is it generally 
most advantageous to defend a ford ? State reasons. 

A. On the side furthest from enemy ; because, if 
the defending force were defeated, they would have to 
retreat over the ford, and thereby show its position to 
enemy ; or they might be driven into the river and cut 
up. On the other hand, if we defend a river from 
our own side, the river itself acts as an obstacle, and 
detains the enemy under fire of defenders ; their forma- 
tion must be more or less broken up, so that they are 
not in such good condition to attack. 

Q. 62. What is the disadvantage of fighting in woods, 
and what special qualifications on the part of subordinate 
officers are necessary to overcome this disadvantage ? 
Give an instance of fighting in woods, in support of 
your answer. 

A. The disadvantage is that all tactical formations 
are broken up. Great intelligence is required on the part 
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of the subordinate officers, who must be prepared to act 
with decision, so as to be ready to take command of the 
various groups of men into which the attack is sure to 
develop. The fighting in the Niederwald at Worth. 
(See "Clery," page 295.) 

Q. 63. Define the following terms as applied to 
"Tactics:" (a) "column of route/' (b) "squadron in- 
terval," (c) " depth of a position," (d) " battalion inter- 
vals," (e) " divisional battalion," (/) "escort" (artillery). 

A. {a) The ordinary formation of battery when mov- 
ing on a road — viz., each gun followed by its wagon at 
4 yards' distance, and so on ; (6) the 12 yards' space 
allowed between squadrons of cavalry in line ; (c) the 
distance from front to rear in a perpendicular line to 
the front ; (d) the 25 yards' space allowed between 
battalions in line; (e) the battalion of Rifles attached 
to a division — i.e. % the 7th Battalion ; (/) the body of 
cavalry or infantry detailed for the defence of guns in 
position or on march. 

Q. 64. How does an army provide for its security 
when advancing into an enemy's country — (1) on the 
march ; (2) when halted ? 

A. (1) By an advanced guard thrown forward from 
5 miles to a day's march in advance, this advanced 
guard being itself preceded by a cavalry screen at a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 20 miles; (2) by a system of out- 
posts furnished by a body of troops specially detailed. 
The distance of these from the main body varies with 
circumstances, but they must never be so near that they 
could be driven in before the force in rear had time to 
form up. 

Q. 65. How long would 4 battalions, 1,000 strong, in 
fours," 1 battery of artillery, in " column of route," and 
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3 squadrons of cavalry, each 48 files, in " fours," take to 
pass a point at 3 miles an hour ? 

A. Allow 1 minute for every 88 yards in length of 
column, and calculate on same data as Question No. 27. 
Remember to allow the ordinary intervals between the 
arms. 

Q. 66. What length of line would the above force 
occupy; the infantry in the centre? 

A. Calculate on same data as Question No. 27. 

Q. 67. Assuming a cavalry regiment to be 400 
strong (in 4 squadrons), and an infantry regiment to 
be 800 strong (in 8 companies), what space will a 
division require to deploy into line ? Show calculation. 

A. To be worked out from "space data," same as 
Question No. 27. 

Q. 68. What length would the force mentioned in 
foregoing question take on a road : infantry in " fours," 
cavalry in " sections," artillery in " column of route " ? 

A. Calculate on same data as Question No. 27. 

Q. 69. Explain by sketch the formation of an ad- 
vanced guard moving on a road in enclosed country, 
and composed as under. Mark distances between the 
various bodies : — 

2 battalions of infantry. 

2 squadrons of cavalry. 

Half-battery, 

1 company engineers. 

A. See Sketch C. 

Q. 70. Make a sketch showing formation of a bat- 
talion of the first line when first extended for attack, 
showing the various parts and depths marked in yards. 

A. See Sketch D. 

Q. 71. What sort of country is most favourable for 
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-the action of infantry : (i) when advancing to attack ; 
(2) when acting on the defensive; (3) as compared 
with the other arms ? 

A. (1) Cultivated country, not too enclosed, and 
which offers plenty of cover, during advance, in the 
shape of ditches, banks, and dips in the ground ; (2) 
elevated ground, with good cover for defenders — quite 
open in front, and on flanks ; (3) as compared with other 
arms, infantry is most independent of nature of ground 
for its action ; minor obstacles, that are unimportant 
to infantry, materially affect or prevent the action of 
artillery and cavalry. 

Q. 72. Where, as regards guns, should the escort of 
a battery of artillery in position be placed : (1) sup- 
posing it to be composed of cavalry ; (2) supposing it 
to be composed of infantry ? 

A. (1) 100 yards in rear of guns, under cover; (2) 
500 yards in front of guns, under cover. 

Q. 73. In defending a wood, where would you place 
your artillery — (1) when the wood is of consider- 
able size ? (2) when it is small ? State reasons for 
answers. 

A. (1) I should place them inside edge of wood, at 
those parts that form an angle towards enemy. Such 
spots could be regarded as bastions, and the parts be- 
tween them as curtains. The guns in them would give 
a flanking fire on other portions. The advantage of 
having guns inside a wood is that their presence is 
unknown to enemy prior to attack, and the gunners are 
protected. On the other hand, in the event of having 
to retire, great difficulty may be found in getting the 
guns through wood. (2) I should place them on the 
flanks of wood, as they could enfilade the attacking 
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force, and they would have a clear line erf" retreat if 

required. 

Q. 74. If two armies of nearly equal strength are 
opposed, by what means is it possible that one may 
obtain the advantage of being numerically stronger 
when they meet in battle ? 

A. By one of them possessing superior "mobility * 
to the other. 

Q. 75. What measures are embraced by the terms 
" outposts " and " reconnoitring " ? 

A. The former embraces all measures needful for the 
security of an army when halted ; the latter, those for 
obtaining information of enemy when at a distance. 

Q. 76. The officer in command of a picquet receives 
from a peasant information about the enemy; state what 
steps he should take, and to whom, and in what manner, 
he should report the information. 

A. He should try to ascertain if the information is 
reliable ; and, if so, he will at once report, in writing, to 
the commander of outposts, stating number of picquet 
it comes from, time of sending, and how it was found 
out. 

Q. 77. State what points you would remark upon if 
sent in command of small reconnoitring party to ex- 
amine and report on a village. 

A. How situate, its size, nature of outskirts, size 
of streets, size and construction of buildings, nature of 
surrounding country, how far defensible, if near any 
important road or river. 

Q. 78. What are the special advantages gained by 
cavalry from its power of rapid movement ? 

A. That it can be quickly moved from one point 
and applied at another. It can seize fleeting moments 
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for action. Its power of rapidly striking gives it great 
moral effect over other arms. 

Q. 79. What instructions are given in the " Field 
Exercise" in regard to the division of a battalion formed 
for defence ? In accordance with these instructions, 
what force would be suitable to defend 300 yards' front 
of a position ? 

A. A battalion formed for defence is divided as one 
formed for attack. The fighting line must be as thick as 
is compatible with a free use of the rifle at any point 
threatened. Supports must be close at hand, under 
cover. Main body, or battalion reserve, must be in cen- 
tral position at first, but when enemy's attack is deve- 
loped, it must be moved to a point from where it can 
make a counter-attack. Three men per yard are allowed 
for defence of a position ; therefore, a front of 300 yards 
would require 900 men. 

Q. 80. State briefly the duties of a rear-guard, cover- 
ing retreat of a beaten army. 

A. To delay the advance of the enemy by all means 
in its power, so as to secure the uninterrupted retreat of 
the main body. Its duty is not to bring on an engage- 
ment, but only to threaten to do so. 

Q. 81. What general principles of defence should be 
employed in posting an army with the view to prevent 
an enemy forcing the passage of a river ? 

A. To watch the entire river-line threatened, guard- 
ing in force only those points likely to be attempted, 
and concentrating in one or more central positions in 
rear the main body. 

Q. 82. Explain why defiles in a theatre of war are 
important in a military sense. Give an example of a 
successful attack on a defile. 
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A. Because they permit an inferior force to hold in 
check a superior one. The action at Taufers. (See 
"Clery," page 259.) 

Q. 83. Give some of the positions in which villages, 
from their situation, may become of great importance 
in a campaign as independent posts. 

A. When they close a defile, command the passage 
of a river, form a connecting point in a circle of invest- 
ment, or block a line of communications. 

Q. 84. In a combined attack by infantry and artil- 
lery of a fortified village that is exposed to artillery 
fire from a distance, how should the attack be con- 
ducted ? 

A. The attacking infantry must not advance till the 
enemy's guns defending village have been greatly re- 
duced, if not silenced ; the infantry attacking line must 
advance in extended order, with the supports either in 
small bodies or extended ; the reserve must be kept well 
under cover till the last moment. 

Q. 85. In the defence of a wood, what is the chief 
advantage possessed by the defenders ? and how should 
troops be disposed in order to maintain their superiority 
of position as long as possible ? 

A. The advantage is that a wood conceals the de- 
fenders from the enemy's view, and, therefore, aimed fire; 
the trees give shelter from bullets ; enemy cannot tell 
position or numbers of defenders. The disposition of 
defenders should be such as will prevent enemy gaining 
border ; the greatest defence must be made at the edge ; 
obstacles placed in front of wood to keep enemy under 
fire, and protection given to defenders by shelter- 
trenches. 

Q. 86. Give number of battalions, squadrons, and 
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guns in a British army corps at war-strength, and find 
space occupied by (a) a brigade of infantry in line, (b) 
a c&valry brigade on the march (cavalry in sections). 

A. Calculate by table of " space data," same as in 
Question No. 27. 

Q. 87. Why should a picquet never be posted in a 
house ? 

A. Because, in the event of being attacked in force, 
it would hold its position long after the picquets on the 
right and left had been driven back, and so would 
either be destroyed or captured without having attained 
any object. 

Q. 88. A troop, whilst reconnoitring in the vicinity 
of enemy, comes in sight of a village, and is observed 
about one hour before nightfall ; what should be done, 
and where should the troop pass the night ? 

A. The troop should at once fall back, and a retired 
spot be selected to pass the night in. Great care must 
be taken that none of the villagers follow the troop on 
retiring, as they might give information to the enemy, 
and so lead to a surprise. 

Q. 89. A force, consisting of 3 brigades of infantry 
(800 in each battalion), 2 regiments of cavalry (350 each), 
and 6 batteries, has to march from A to B. There are 
two roads available — one 10 miles, the other 12 miles 
long. How would you march, and at what hour would 
you start each arm, in order to provide that the men 
dine at 1 P.M. ? One hour is to be allowed for cooking 
on arrival at B. 

A. Infantry would move on shortest road, guns and 
cavalry on the other ; for data as to time, same as in 
Question No. 23. 

Q. 90. What was the formation of attack used by 
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Napoleon in his earlier wars ? and why would such a 
formation be wrong under present conditions of war ? 

A. Lines of battalion columns at deploying intervals, 
with clouds of skirmishers in advance ; this formation 
would be fatal in opposition to troops armed with 
breech-loaders, as the greater mass of the men would 
be in such a position that only a fraction of them 
could use their rifles, and so would simply offer a 
target for the enemy. 

Q. 91. What is a picquet ? What considerations 
determine its strength ? 

A. A body of men that forms part in the outpost 
system. Its strength is determined by the amount of 
resistance it is meant to offer, by the number of sentries 
it has to supply, and by the extent of ground that can 
be controlled by one man — i.e., the commander of 
picquet. 

Q. 92. On outpost duty with a picquet, what are the 
regulations on the following points : (a) the picquet 
remaining and getting under arms; (b) relieving 
sentries ; (c) taking off accoutrements and valises ; (d) 
paying compliments to superior officers ; (e) lighting 
fires, and cooking ; (/) sentries fixing bayonets ? 

A. (a) The picquet will remain under arms till all 
sentries are posted — will get under arms an hour before 
daylight, (b) Sentries are relieved every two hours ; 
in severe weather or at night, every hour, if necessary. 
{c) Picquets are permitted to take off valises, but not 
accoutrements. Sentries are not permitted to take off 
valises if mounted with them, (d) No compliments are 
paid if a superior officer visits a picquet. The officer 
in command reports to him ; the men take no notice of 
him unless addressed. If officer commanding visits 
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a picquet, the men will only stand to their arms it 
ordered, (e) Fires are only allowed by special per- 
mission, and, when allowed, must be out of sight of 
enemy. The rallying point at night should be in rear 
of it. (In making fires, the use of green wood should 
be avoided, as it causes dense smoke, and indicates to 
enemy the position of picquet.) (/) Sentries will not 
fix bayonets on moonlight nights or in bright sun, as 
the flashing of light on them is visible at a great 
distance, and betrays them to enemy ; in thick weather 
or on moonless nights they will always fix. 

Q., 93. If in command of a picquet, what would you 
do in the event of a shot being heard in front ? 

A. Get entire picquet under arms, and send out 
patrol to sentry line, or go myself, to ascertain cause. 

Q. 94. What is the object of an advanced guard ? 
What proportion should the strength of advanced guard 
bear to that of the whole force ? What considerations 
determine the distance by which an advanced guard 
should precede the force it covers ? 

A. To prevent an army coming suddenly on an 
enemy, when the head of the column might be over- 
thrown before time or space permitted those in rear 
forming up to support it. For a large force, about a 
fourth ; for a small one, a sixth. It should be so far in 
advance that, if attacked, the force in rear would have 
time to form up before it could be reached by enemy. 

Q. 95. Indicate, by a rough sketch, the formation of 
an advanced guard, consisting of 7 squadrons of cavalry, 
2 guns, 6 companies of infantry, in open country. Mark 
distances between various bodies. 

A. See Sketch E. 

Q. 96. What do you understand by the word " <&.- 
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file" ? Show wherein lies their importance in a military 
sense. 

A. Any portion of ground that, owing to local impe- 
diments, can only be traversed by troops on a narrow 
front in proportion to their numbers. The importance 
of a defile is that a small force may, in one, successfully 
resist a large one. 

Q. 97. What are the advantages of defending a 
defile from a position in rear of it ? To what do you 
attribute the failure of the Austrians in preventing the 
Prussians from debouching from the defile of Nachod in 
1866? 

A. A position in rear enables the defenders to con- 
centrate the fire, from a wide front, on the enemy, who 
is obliged to advance on a very narrow one. In allow- 
ing the head of the Prussian advanced guard to debouch 
before attacking it (See " Clery," page 93.) 

Q. 98. From what position can guns best co-operate 
in the defence of a village ? 

A. From one on the flanks, or in rear of it, when good 
command is thus gained of the approaches. 

Q. 99. Villages are now usually defended by an 
exterior line. How is such a line formed ? and what 
advantages has it over one placed immediately round 
the edge of the village itself, and in which the houses 
form part of the line of defence ? 

A. The exterior line is formed by the hedges, garden 
walls, and other obstacles that are generally found on 
the outskirts of a village. Weak points must be 
strengthened, and artificial defences made, where breaks 
occur in it Such a line provides against a sudden 
attack of the .enemy in the village itself, which would be 
the case if the defence began at the actual houses. 
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Besides, if these exterior lines were not held, they would 
only serve as cover to an enemy attacking the village. 

Q. ioo. What is the difference between the "cordon "" 
and u patrol " systems of outposts ? and which do you 
consider the best for night service ; and for what reasons ? 

A. In the " cordon " system, a continuous chain of 
men is formed by double sentries, thrown out from the 
picquets, these sentries communicating and being gene- 
rally in sight of each other. In the " patrol " system, 
the ground is watched by a series of advanced parties, 
with double sentries, from which patrols are continually 
being sent out to search the ground between the ad- 
vanced parties. The " patrol " system is considered the 
best for night service, because, if an attack were made 
at night, the enemy would have to advance along roads 
or tracks, and it is on these that the advanced parties 
are stationed. 

Q. 101. What is the difference between " divisional 
cavalry" and a "cavalry division"? State briefly the 
composition and duties of each. 

A. " Divisional cavalry " are the regiments that are 
attached to " divisions " — viz., one to each ; their duties 
are to act generally with their division. A u cavalry 
division " is the body of cavalry attached to an army 
corps ; one of its chief duties is to furnish the cavalry 
screen in advance of the army; it would, unless specially 
ordered otherwise, remain under the direct control of 
the commander-in-chief. It would consist of 5 or 6 
regiments. 

Q. 102. When a large army is operating, why is it 
desirable it should move on several roads ? 

A. To give greater convenience in marching, and 
facility of supply. 
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Q. 103. When in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
"what considerations should govern the distance between 
the several columns ? Give an instance in support ot 
your answer. 

A. The distance should not be so great as to prevent 
mutual support, nor should there be any lack of free 
lateral communication between the various columns. 
At Hohenlinden, the Austrians moved in 4 columns, in 
a country so dense that communication was impossible; 
the result was, that the main body arrived at the outlet 
before the flank columns, and were beaten by the 
French in detail. (See " Clery," page 70.) 

Q. 104. Describe relative advantages and peculiar- 
ities of action of cavalry and artillery. What ground is 
most favourable for either of these arms ? 

A. The power of cavalry lies in the combined action 
•of man and horse, and its power of rapid movement, so 
that it can be quickly moved from point to point This 
rapidity of movement gives cavalry a moral effect in the 
►eyes of other arms ; on the other hand, it is soon 
thrown into disorder, is slow to rally, and has little defen- 
sive power. It is very expensive, and takes long train- 
ing. The ground that is most suitable for the action of 
cavalry is open, level country, free from obstacles, with 
slight hollows, to enable it to approach unobserved to 
•enemy. The action of artillery is by its fire only ; it 
can engage at distances at which the fire of infantry is 
useless ; it is the only arm that can destroy obstacles at 
a distance ; its moral effect on troops exposed to its fire 
is very great — far greater, in fact, than the casualties it 
-causes ; in comparison to other arms, it is bulky, com- 
plicated, and soon put out of order ; it takes up great 
space, and requires great supply; has difficulty in 
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changing position, useless in movement, defenceless at 
close quarters, and is very dependent on ground and 
weather; is the most costly to train and equip. The 
best ground for it is that which affords extensive range 
over open country, and that is moderately undulating, 
with long slopes and good roads, and sound, to work 
the guns on. 

Q. 105. What is the danger of a "flank march"? 
How was it that Frederick the Great, in spite of this 
danger, was, as a rule, successful in his attack ? 

A. It is that an army, so doing, exposes its flank to 
attack when in a position least favourable for resistance; 
but if the enemy is distant, so that he cannot reach you 
till the movement is complete, then the danger ceases ; 
it is, therefore, a danger of degree, dependent on near- 
ness of enemy. Frederick owed his success to the want 
of mobility of his opponents, so that they were power- 
less to interfere with him during the flanking movements 
lie so often made. 

Q. 106. Why did Wellington use the "line" to 
oppose the French " column " ? and why did Napoleon 
in his later wars increase the size of his columns ? 

A. Because Wellington's system was essentially a 
•defensive one, and a line formation gave him the 
greatest development of fire on an advancing enemy. 
Napoleon increased the size of his columns to give con- 
fidence to his young troops not used to war, and who 
formed a large proportion of his forces in his later wars. 

Q. 107. What is the object of reconnoitring? What 
points should be noted with regard to (1) a bridge, (2) a 
ford ? 

A. To gain information of enemy, to send it back at 
once to the main body, and to prevent enemy gaining. 
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any himself, (i) Its width, length, strength, construc- 
tion ; if fit for cavalry or artillery, if easily destroyed, 
and how; if near village or house. (2) Its direction, 
depth, width, nature of bottom, strength of current, 
approaches, nature of banks. 

Q. 108. How does a cavalry screen (1) observe the 
movements of enemy, (2) cover its own forces from 
observation ? 

A. The front of an army is covered by a line of 
cavalry detachments furnished by the "cavalry division." 
These detachments precede the army at varying dis- 
tances up to 20 miles or so ; they send out towards the 
enemy small parties, diminishing in strength from rear 
to front, which spread out in a fan shape, and work 
into the enemy's lines of outposts and round his flanks, 
sending back instant information of any movement seen, 
or knowledge gained. This disposition is available for 
either watching or resistance, as, if the most advanced 
parties are pushed back by the enemy, they receive a 
continual accession of strength from the parties in their 
rear, who should be strong enough to prevent parties of 
the enemy penetrating the screen. 

Q* 109. Find the length of column composed of 
12 battalions of infantry, in "fours" (in 8 companies of 
95 men each), 3 regiments of cavalry, in "fours" (in 4 
squadrons of 70 files), and 5 batteries of artillery (in 
"column of route"). The whole force starts at 7 A.M., 
to march 12 miles — cavalry leading, infantry in centre, 
artillery in rear — on one road ; at what time will the 
whole column have arrived, general pace 3 miles an 
hour, and allowing 5 minutes' halt in every hour? 

A. Calculate on same data as Questions Nos. 27 
and 23. 
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Q. no. Define a "forced march." What are the 
dangers of a night march ? 

A. A forced march is when a body of troops marches 
for a day or days at a pace beyond the usual one, in 
order to seize on an important position, or to outmarch 
the enemy for some special reason. Night marches are 
very tiring — liable to disorder ; the various columns are 
apt to lose their way, and the men are not so fit for 
action on the day following. 

Q. in. What is the interval between squadrons in 
line ? 

A. 12 yards. 

Q. 112. Describe briefly the dispositions for the at- 
tack on a wood with a moderate amount of cover in 
front, until the enemy has been driven beyond its further 
edge. 

A. The dispositions are similar to attack on any 
strong position. Defenders must be driven from border 
of wood, after being shaken by heavy artillery fire ; the 
infantry must be in extended order, most thick at real 
point of attack. His attention must be engaged on the 
whole front, so as to prevent him concentrating on 
certain points. The first line must be closely followed by 
supports, either extended or in small bodies; the reserves 
follow in a third line, and sometimes a fourth. Advan- 
tages of ground must be seized by the attacking force 
•either to cover the advance or an eventual retreat As 
soon as the edge of wood is carried, the supports should 
at once move forward, and the whole press on through 
wood; if stopped by a second line of defence, the first 
line and supports must wait for the reserve. It will be 
impossible to preserve formations ; fighting in woods 
soon * resolves into the advance of a series of si 
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groups. Before following enemy beyond wood, the 
whole force must be re-formed inside further edge ; if 
there is a good position just beyond the further side, it 
may be carried with a rush before re-forming, so as to 
prevent enemy rallying behind it. 
Q. 113. Define " organization." 
A. It is the manner in which regiments, batteries, 
and battalions are composed, and by which the com- 
ponent parts of an army are regulated. 

Q. 1 14. What are the duties of a line of outposts ? 
A. They are twofold : observation and resistance. 
Q. 115. In outpost duty, what do you understand by 
" line of observation " and " line of resistance " ? 

A. "Line of observation" is that held by the 
sentries, "line of resistance" that occupied by the 
reserves. 

Q. 116. What is a vedette? Describe the various 
kinds of patrols in use in our service, and the object of 
each. 

A. A mounted sentry. Visiting and reconnoitring 
patrols ; the former are sent out from picquets to pro- 
ceed along the sentry line, and communicate with neigh- 
bouring picquets ; the latter are pushed out along the 
different roads towards enemy to discover any move- 
ments, and examine any neighbouring obstacles that 
might permit of enemy concentrating unobserved in 
front of sentry line. 

Q. 117. A picquet, consisting of 70 men, finds 
by day 3 double sentries ; by night, 4 double 
sentries and 2 patrols. How many men will be 
available for reconnoitring patrols, supposing that 
the men who are on duty by day do no duty by 
night ? 
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}3 double sentries = 18 men, 
i patrol = 2 
sentry over arms = 3 
4 double sentries = 24 „ 

By night . . . ^ 2 patrols = 4 

sentry over arms = 3 
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54 men. 

Therefore 70—54 = 16 = number of men available for 
reconnoitring patrols. This does not take into account 
non-commissioned officers. 

Q* 118. What are the special points to be kept in 
view in preparing and carrying out the attack of a 
position ? 

A. To have a distinct end in view, the attack must 
be made at the most vulnerable points ; concentration 
of artillery fire on these points. When once an attack 
is commenced, it must be pushed on with vigour ; false 
attacks to be made at same time ; that cavalry and 
horse artillery are at hand to follow up success ; a care- 
ful disposition of reserves ; secrecy as to point of attack 
till last moment. 

Q. 1 19. A general is ordered to defend a river-line of 
considerable extent ; as the river, which is unfordable, is 
in itself a serious obstacle, he decides on a passive de- 
fence. State what military history shows has usually 
been the result in such cases. 

A. The passive defence of a river delays, but does 
not prevent, crossing. 

Q. 1 20. What is the general principle of defence to 
be kept in view in defending a river-line ? 

A. To keep a watch on entire line ; guard in force. 
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the points most suitable for passage ; concentrate reserve 
in one or more central positions in rear. 

Q. 121. Explain why shock tactics have given way 
to fire tactics. 

A. Because an enemy in modern warfare can be 
reached at a far greater distance by fire than was 
formerly the case, it is now established that the resist- 
ing power of the enemy must be shaken by distant fire 
before attempting to come to close quarters. 

Q. 122. What is usually the most advantageous 
position for the defence of a bridge ? State what ob- 
jections there are to the converse of the position you 
mention. 

A. The position in rear of it — i.e. t on your own side. 
The danger of holding a bridge on enemy's side is that, 
if forced, the defenders may have some difficulty in 
withdrawing across the bridge. 

Q. 123. What is the difference in the general ar- 
rangement of the three arms — (a) in the case of a 
column advancing in close proximity to enemy, and 

(b) of one making a flank march under the same condi- 
tions ? 

A. (a) In this case the artillery would occupy a 
forward position, then the infantry and the cavalry in rear; 
they would thus be in the relative positions in which 
they would have to commence an action ; this does not 
take into account the cavalry screen covering the ad- 
vance, (b) The general formation would here be — the 
cavalry on flank furthest from enemy, artillery divided 
between head and rear of columns, infantry in centre, 
the exposed flank covered by cavalry screen. (See 
^Ckry," pages 71 and 75.) 

Q. 124. Give sketch showing frontage and intervals 
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of a battalion in the first line formed for attack (8 
companies of 40 files). 

A. See Sketch D. 

Q. 125. Give sketch showing same battalion formed 
for defence on ridge of ground. Mark frontage occupied. 

A. See Sketch F. 

Q. 126. At what range would artillery usually come 
into action ? 

A. With a clear atmosphere, at about 2,500 or 3,000 
yards. 

Q. 127. A British force of 1 cavalry regiment, 2 bat- 
talions of infantry, and a field battery, with a column of 
30 wagons, has to move 18 miles through an open country, 
lying between a neutral frontier 8 miles to the left, and 
an impassable river 4 miles to the right. Object, to effect 
a junction with a friendly force in an entrenched camp. 
The enemy holds the country with mounted infantry, 
force unknown. Dispose of the British force. 

A. The force could be disposed in two ways : either 
to move along the neutral frontier or river, so as to 
have one flank secure, or else to move in a central 
position. The former disposition is shown in Sketch 
G, and the latter in Sketch H. It is assumed that the 
country is open and level enough to admit of wagons 
moving on any part of it. 

Q. 128. At how close a range do you think modern 
field artillery can be successfully opposed to musketry 
fire? 

A. Not nearer than 900 yards. 

Q. 129. What do you understand by concentration 
of artillery fire? what are the difficulties in the way 
of effecting it? and why is dispersion of guns generally 
unadvisable ? 
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A. It is the act of bringing the fire from a number 
of guns to bear on a certain point ; but guns massed 
offer a large target to the enemy's artillery. Yet con- 
figuration of ground rarely admits of dispersion of guns 
while maintaining concentration of fire. Dispersion of 
guns is also unadvisable, as preventing individual control 
of the whole. In practice, concentration of fire is gained 
by massing guns. (See " Clery," page 148.) 

Q. 130. What is the broad difference between dis- 
positions for defence made by a rear-guard and those 
made by a larger force? When should a rear-guard 
leader consider it necessary for him to make arrange- 
ments for a renewal of the retreat ? 

A. Preparations for defence of a rear-guard are only 
made with the object of gaining time, and as its function 
is to threaten to fight, rather than fight, it is allowable, 
for the sake of imposing on enemy, to occupy a larger 
front than if it were meant to hold the position ; on the 
other hand, the preparations for holding a position by a 
large body are made with the view of retaining it, and, 
possibly, remaining there. (See " Clery," page 200.) A 
rear-guard should fall back as soon as its flanks are 
threatened ; it must not even risk getting cut off, as the 
safety of the army it is covering would be compromised 
thereby. 

Q. 131. In what different ways can a defile be 
defended, and under what circumstances should each be 
adopted ? 

A. It can be defended at the entrance, — i.e., side 
nearest enemy — in the interior, or at the outlet. The 
first would be adopted when time was required for a 
force still beyond the defile to retire through it ; a 
position in the interior would be held if the flanks could 
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not be turned, and if it were needful to delay advance 
of enemy through it ; a position at the outlet would be 
held when the retreating or defending force has time to 
get through defile in advance of enemy, and take up his 
position beyond. This is the strongest defence of the 
three. (See " Clery," page 245.) 

Q. 132. Calculate the extent of front required by the 
following force when deployed, with the ordinary inter- 
vals : — 

5 squadrons of cavalry (35 files each). 

6 battalions of infantry (of 8 companies of 45 files 

each). 
2\ batteries of artillery. 

A. Use same data as for Question 27. 

Q. 133. A force of infantry in "fours," marching in 
quick time, is observed to take 25 minutes in crossing 
over the ridge of a narrow hill ; estimate approxi- 
mately the strength of the force. 

A. Same data as in Question 23. 

Q. 134. When a distant reconnoitring patrol gets 
near to an enemy's position, what are the chief points to 
be noted ? 

A. Strength and composition of picquets, and how 
posted ; if approaches are open or closed, if out- 
posts are vigilant, if special points are held by guns, 
if the sentry line is complete ; the position of main 
body. 

Q. 135. A cavalry picquet has to furnish 4 double 
vedettes and an examining party. The vedettes cannot 
be seen from picquet, but are all visible from a hill a 
short distance in advance of, and within view of, the 
picquet. Calculate (showing calculations) the strength 
required for the picquet. 
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A. 4 double vedettes = 24 men, 2 corporals. 



Connecting single 






vedette on hill ... = 


3 » 




Sentry over arms ... = 


3 » 




Examining guard ... = 


4 » 


1 corporal. 


1 allOl ... ... ... •— 


2 „ 


1 sergeant 



Total 36 men. 

If a relief is wanted for examining guard, add 8 men. 

Q. 136. Compare the different uses of rear-guards 
(1) to a force advancing, (2) to a force retreating. 

A . The duties of a rear-guard to an advancing force 
are to pick up stragglers, and guard baggage and rear 
of column from attack. The rear-guard of a retreating 
force, when in contact with enemy, has to be continually 
making head against him, threatening to fight, and then 
drawing off on enemy deploying to attack, and thus 
gaining time for the retreat of main body. 

Q. 137. State the chief requisites of a good defensive 
position. 

A. Its length of front to be in proportion to the 
numbers holding it ; its depth to admit of free move- 
ment in it ; its flanks to rest on natural objects ; com- 
mand over surrounding country ; extensive range of 
fire to front and flanks ; good positions for the guns ; 
cover for all arms ; good lateral communications ; good 
means of retreat. 

Q. 138. State the composition of a battalion, battery, 
squadron, regiment, brigade, division. 

A. Battalion, 8 companies ; battery, 6 guns ; squad- 
ron, 2 troops ; regiment, 4 squadrons ; brigade, 3 bat- 
talions ; a division, 2 brigades, with the addition of 1 
battalion rifles, 1 regiment cavalry, 3 batteries field 
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artillery, i company engineers, I artillery and infantry 
reserve ammunition column. 

Q. 139. For outpost duty what proportion of an 
army is generally used ? 

A. About one-sixth of main body. 

Q. 140. State briefly the manner in which picquets 
should be marched to the ground they are to occupy, 
and sentries posted. 

A. A picquet should be marched to its position in 
two parts, one extended as skirmishers, and the other 
acting as support. They must examine the ground they 
advance over, to make sure none of the enemy are con- 
cealed. When the skirmishing line reaches the position 
that is to be occupied by the sentry line, it is halted ; 
the commander of picquet then posts his sentries. When 
this is done, the remainder of skirmishing line is retired 
on the other half-picquet, and it proceeds to take up 
the position assigned to it. By this means the sentries 
know that the ground between them and picquet is 
clear of enemy. The sentries are posted double — i.e., 
two men to each post ; one of these keeps a look-out to 
the front, while the other patrols to his right till he 
comes to the next sentry post, and then returns to point 
he started from. The sentries of each post will relieve 
each other in this duty. 

Q. 141. What is the interval between artillery and 
the other arms ? 

A. 28 \ yards. 

Q. 142. What are the principal rules to be observed 
when large bodies of troops are on the march ? 

A. That the general pace does not fatigue. If pos- 
sible, move on several roads. That the distance between 
columns is such that mutual support can be given ; to 
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this end, there must be free lateral communication. That 
the different arms are placed in the various columns in 
the order they would be required to come into action ; 
regular halts to be made ; strict discipline maintained. 
When enemy is very distant, move each arm on separate 
roads, as being less fatiguing to each. 

Q. 143. When can columns move in safety on sepa- 
rate roads ? 

A. When there is no chance of meeting with enemy. 

Q. 144. Give generally the place of each arm on the 
line of march. 

A. Artillery, infantry, cavalry. This is not in- 
cluding cavalry screen. (See " Clery," page 71.) 

Q. 145. Give diagram of an infantry brigade in the 
first line formed for attack. 

A. See Sketch I. 

Q. 146. If you were ordered on reconnaissance duty, 
in command of a troop of cavalry, what precautions 
would you take before starting ? 

A. Carefully inspect men and horses; see that each 
man has his ammunition ; that the shoes of horses are 
all sound, and that they have all been watered ; that the 
men have had a good meal ; in some cases rations must 
be carried for men and horses; have a sketch of the 
ground to be gone over, or map of country; get 
a good guide, if possible ; and endeavour to have 
some one in the party who can speak language of 
country. 

Q. 147. Give sketch showing disposition of the troop 
in previous question when passing along road in close 
country. 

A. See Sketch J. 

Q. 148. When would infantry be used for reconnoi- 
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tring ? and when would it be advantageous to combine 
infantry with cavalry for this duty ? 

A. When the country was close and impracticable 
for cavalry, infantry would be used with cavalry when 
it was thought needful to hold certain lines of retreat, 
such as a bridge, and so secure the retirement of 
the cavalry, and enable them to rally if pursued by a 
superior force. 

Q. 149. The head of a force — composed of 4 batta- 
lions (8 companies, 800 strong), 2 squadrons (48 
files), 4 guns — has arrived at its camping ground ; 
how long will it be before the tail of the column 
arrives — infantry in "fours," cavalry in "half-sections," 
artillery in " column of route " ? Allow one-sixth for 
tailing, and the ordinary intervals between arms. 

A. Find the length of column, as in Question 27, 
and time it takes to traverse certain distance, as in 
Ouestion 23. 

Q. 150. Describe fully the duties and responsibilities 
of an officer commanding a picquet and the officer com- 
manding the outposts. 

A. The duties of an officer commanding a picquet are 
to take down in writing the orders of the officer com- 
manding the outposts. He is responsible for the safety 
of his post ; he should not go beyond reach of his 
picquet ; should acquaint himself, as far as possible, 
with surrounding country ; examine all obstacles in front 
of his position ; measure distances to certain points by 
which enemy would approach ; determine what he would 
do if attacked ; be continually on the alert to gain 
information of enemy. If attacked, he will reinforce 
his sentry line, and send immediate information to the 
picquets on his right and left ; and, to support, he will 
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hold his ground till his flanks are being turned, and then 
fall back slowly in skirmishing order, disputing every inch 
of ground. He must continually visit his sentries, and 
ascertain that they are fully acquainted with their duties; 
if time permits, make sketch of his position and its 
surroundings. The officer commanding the outposts 
must examine carefully the ground that is to be occupied 
by the various parties before they move up ; determine 
where his sentry line will run ; show the officers com- 
manding picquets the exact ground they are to occupy ; 
select the positions of the supports and reserves. He 
must be careful that his flanks are secure. On receiving 
any information of enemy, he will at once send it back 
to commander of main body. 

Q. 151. Give sketch showing formation of a squad- 
ron of cavalry, on reconnaissance duty, when crossing 
a tract of open downs. 

A. See Sketch K. 

Q. 152. A force of 2\ batteries of artillery, 3^ 
squadrons of cavalry (48 files each), and 8 battalions 
of infantry (900 men each), are formed up on a camp- 
ing ground ; the artillery on the left, in column of half- 
batteries; the infantry in centre, in line of quarter- 
columns ; the cavalry on the right, in column of troops. 
(a) Find the length of this line. The force moves off 
from the right ; the cavalry in " sections," the infantry 
in " fours," the artillery in " column of route." (6) Find 
the depth of the column. The usual intervals are pre- 
served throughout. 

A. Calculate on same data as Question 27. 

Q. 153. In what formation does cavalry attack, and 
over what ground, and under what conditions, can a 
charge be successfully conducted ? 
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A. In line ; over open ground, free from obstacles ; 
it must be sudden, rapid, and opportune ; a portion 
must always be held in reserve, which must not get 
mixed up with first line on charging, but held in readi- 
ness as a formed body for first line to rally behind, or 
to defeat an attack on flanks of first line. 

Q. 154. State the ranges at which artillery and in- 
fantry fire are effective. 

A. Field artillery is effective up to 3,000 yards, with 
shell, and increases in effect, back to 1,000 yards, at 
which point it begins to suffer greatly from infantry fire ; 
if firing case, 350 yards is about the maximum range 
with effect Infantry fire is effective up to 1,000, and 
increases in effect as this distance lessens ; the fire 
of attacking infantry does not reach its full effect till 
400 yards from enemy's position, 

Q. 155. What is the maximum front assigned to an 
infantry picquet, a cavalry picquet ? 

A. Cavalry, 2,000 yards ; infantry, 1,000 yards. 

Q. 156. When a picquet is posted in a defile, what 
precaution should be taken to insure its having time ta 
fall in if attacked ? 

A. Obstacles must be erected in front to prevent 
sudden rush of enemy. 

Q. 157. What are the rules as regards unsaddling 
and unbridling in a cavalry picquet ? 

A. The horses must be kept always saddled ; bridles 
only taken off for feeding or watering ; and never more 
than half to be fed or watered at a time. 

Q. 158. What precautions are taken in a cavalry 
picquet to prevent horses having sore backs ? 

A. Saddles should be shifted every 12 hours. 

Q. 159. What is the furthest distance in front of 
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sentry line a small reconnoitring patrol of infantry may, 
as a rule, without special orders, advance at night ? 

A. About half a mile. 

Q. 1 60. You are in command of a picquet, and are 
attacked by enemy, and have been pushed back a 
quarter of a mile ; at this point half a troop comes up 
to support you, on which the enemy retire. What 
would you do, and what would you direct the cavalry 
to do ? 

A. I should advance my men to their former posi- 
tion, and order cavalry to follow enemy, and keep them 
in sight till they halted, and then send back word at 
once. 

Q. 161. What proportion does the reserve generally 
bear to the whole of the outposts ? 

A. About a third. 

Q. 162. When artillery forms part of reserve, does it 
usually unlimber, or not ? State any exception to the 
rule. 

A. It is generally kept limbered up, out of sight, and 
in a position from which they could quickly retire. Guns 
are unlimbered and placed in position when some im- 
portant point occurs in the line of observation, such as 
a bridge, ford, or defile. Care must be taken to hide 
them as much as possible with boughs of trees, &c, so 
that at a distance they will not be distinguished by 
enemy's reconnoitring parties. 

Q. 163. Guns in action, on the defence of a position, 
in an artillery combat, are being overpowered; state 
what course the artillery of the defence should adopt. 

A. They should be withdrawn under cover till the 
enemy's infantry advances, when they will come forward 
again, and be directed against the infantry. 
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Q. 164. When large forces are in position, who indi- 
cates the general front of the line of outposts, and who 
regulates the distribution of the different parts ? (a) Why 
are sentries in advance of picquets instructed not to fire 
unless the actual alarm is urgent ? (6) Why is it ad- 
visable to keep the same soldiers during their terms of 
sentry duty on the same posts ? 

A. The commander-in-chief ; the various command- 
ers of outposts, (a) So as not to disturb the rest of 
those in rear, if not really needful, (b) Because they 
have become well acquainted with the ground, and, 
consequently, can better observe and defend it, if at- 
tacked, than a man new to it. 

Q. 165. The number of troops employed on outpost 
duty varies considerably. Select any instances in your 
text-book, and state the numbers employed per mile. 

A. It is laid down in the "Field Exercise," that out- 
posts are not to exceed one-sixth of main body. In the 
Franco-Prussian War, they varied from 300 to 1,000 men 
per mile of front. (See " Clery," page 22.) 

Q. 166. The Russian batteries at the Alma were on a 
height, with a steep slope, considerably above our army. 
The ground in front of the Austrian batteries, on the 
heights of Sowetitz, sloped gradually down towards the 
woods of Sadowa. Which was the more favourable 
artillery position ? Give your reasons. 

A. The position of the Austrian batteries was the 
most favourable, as when guns are fired down a very 
steep slope, as at Alma, it produces plunging fire, and 
projectiles bury themselves where they strike. On the 
other hand, a gentle slope more nearly coincides with 
the line of flight, and extends its influence ; it is also 
very favourable to ricochet. 
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Q. 167. In a battalion of 8 companies " formed for 
attack," explain clearly what is meant by {a) the 
attacking line, (6) the supporting line, (c) open files. 

(d) At what distance will the battalion, exposed to 
artillery fire in very open ground, form for attack? 

(e) How should the attacking line receive cavalry ? 

A. {a) The two extended companies, Nos. 1 and 3, 
at 4 paces between files ; (b) the two companies, Nos. 2 
and 4 ; (c)- the formation adopted by the supporting 
companies — viz., opened out from the centre to 1 
pace interval between files. (d) At 2,500 to 3,000 
yards, (e) By forming files or groups — i.e., 4 men — or 
forming rallying squares. 

Q. 168. Distinguish between " local reserves " and 
" special reserves " of troops formed in a defensive posi- 
tion. State their respective duties, and from whom they 
receive their orders. 

A. A local reserve is formed of part of a battalion 
that is in the first line, and is engaged, or about to be 
so ; it takes its orders from the commander of its own 
battalion. A special reserve is a body of troops held 
apart from the general defending or attacking line, 
ready to act on any special point under the orders of 
the officer commanding the whole. 

Q. 169. What are the chief considerations that 
should govern the conduct of a commander of an 
advanced guard on meeting small and large bodies of 
the enemy? 

A. Small bodies may be swept back, but if the 
enemy is come upon in force, the most favourable 
ground must be selected for stopping his advance or 
holding one's own position ; the amount of this resistance 
must be determined by the consideration as to whether 
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the commander of main body wishes to fight on this 
ground or not. 

Q. 170. Assuming that the use of fire-arms by cavalry, 
acting as such, is undesirable, explain why it is so im- 
portant that cavalry should be so armed as to be able 
to fight on foot. 

A. Because if a body of cavalry is attacked, or suffers 
from infantry fire, it may dismount a portion of its men 
to act against them on foot in a manner impossible if 
mounted. (See " Clery," page 134.) 

Q. 171. Besides the reduction of casualties amongst 
the gunners, why is it of such importance to provide 
cover for men and horses of artillery in action ? 

A. Because under cover more effective fire can be 
maintained; and if the horses are not preserved, the 
battery will be powerless to advance or retire, and in 
the latter case it would be lost. 

Q. 172. What, in the first instance, should be the 
mark for the artillery in the preparatory action against 
an enemy's position ? During this period, how should 
the infantry be disposed ? 

A. The enemy's artillery. They should be kept 
under cover. 

Q. 173. State briefly the advantages on the side of 
the defence. 

A. That the ground can be selected on which to 
fight ; that, knowing the ground, the best means can 
be organized for its defence ; that defending force can 
add to it» strength by entrenchments ; that the de- 
fenders can fight under cover. 

Q. 174. A scouting party comes on a recently 
vacated bivouac of the enemy. Name the indications 
that might give a clue (1) to the direction vsn. ^cu&n. 
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the late occupants have gone, (2) to the length of time 
they have left, (3) to the composition and strength of 
the force. 

A. (1) The direction would be indicated by the 
trail they left, by the hoof-marks of the horses, or by 
the wheel-marks ; (2) may be judged by noticing if 
there are any embers still alight in the fires, or if the 
ashes are still warm to the touch ; (3) can be ascer- 
tained by observing where the cavalry horses were 
picketed, the artillery parked, and the number of fires 
that had been lighted. 

Q. 175. Calculate the space occupied on the line 
of march by a battalion of infantry, 900 strong, moving 
in "fours;" by a regiment of cavalry, 350 strong, 
moving in " sections ;" by a battery of artillery, moving 
in " column of route." This force has to pass over a 
bridge. How long does each arm take to cross it in 
the above formation (width of bridge to be neglected) ? 

A. Work out same as Questions 23 and 27. 

Q. 176. Explain how it is that, when a force is 
retreating, from inability to cope with enemy, a fraction 
of that force, employed as a rear-guard, can check the 
enemy's advance. (a) Of which arms should a rear- 
guard be composed in an ordinary country, and why 
should there be always, if possible, in ordinary country, 
a large proportion of cavalry ? (b) Why is it allowable 
for a rear-guard to occupy a greater extent of front 
than the same force in line of battle? (c) What principle 
should the commander of a rear-guard adopt as regards 
actual fighting ? 

A. Because a small force can take up such a position 
that an enemy, though stronger, cannot attack it with- 
out due preparations and reconnoitring. But all this 
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takes time, which it is the object of the rear-guard to 
gain. So soon, however, as its position threatens to be 
turned, it at once retires, to repeat the same movements 
at the next favourable spot on the line of retreat. 
(a) A rear-guard should be composed of the three arms. 
It should be strong in cavalry, because that will be the 
arm that the enemy is sure to use freely in pursuit, and 
therefore it requires the same arm to cope with it. (6>) A 
rear-guard can afford to show a larger front, because its 
object is merely to cause the enemy to imagine he is in 
the presence of a larger force than he is. A rear-guard, 
therefore, can with safety — as not intending to hold the 
position it takes up — occupy a much larger front than it 
could do if the position were really to be defended. 
(c) Each position should be held until the enemy's 
dispositions for carrying or turning are so developed as 
to insure success. Counter-attacks may be made, but, 
as a rule, they should be avoided, delaying, rather than 
fighting, being the work of a rear-guard. He should 
pay great attention to his flanks, using cavalry scouts 
freely in this direction. (See " Clery," page 202.) 

Q. 177. Under what circumstances may it happen 
that the defence of a river-line is not made to rest on 
denying its passage to the enemy ? 

A. This might occur when the points easy to pass 
were too numerous to guard, or when there was a very- 
strong position at some distance beyond the river. 

Q. 178. When the locality for crossing a river has 
been determined generally, what considerations deter- 
mine the actual point of crossing ? 

A. Tactical considerations only. 

Q. 179. What made Napoleon judge, before he 
reached the bank of the River Adda, that the bridge of 
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Lodi had not been destroyed ? Describe briefly the size 
of the bridge, its position as regards town, and the size 
and character of the river. 

A. Because he found the town of Lodi occupied by 
the enemy. The bridge was 200 yards long, and very 
narrow. It was close to the town. River was very 
winding, broken up into numerous branches, with 
islands. (See " Clery," page 266.) 

Q. 180. How do you account for Wellington having 
got troops across the Douro at Oporto without loss? 
What force had Soult to defend the passage, and where 
did he expect it to be attempted ? 

A. He crossed at a point unwatched by enemy, and 
which point was hidden from the city by a bend in the 
river. He judged the attempt would be made at the 
mouth. (See " Clery," page 234.) 

Q. 181. Why is a working party, with tools, told off 
to accompany the force attacking a village ? 

A. So as to clear away obstacles that may occur, 
make passages through walls and houses, and to fortify 
a post if captured. For want of this precaution, a force, 
having gained part of a village, may be unable to pro- 
ceed, and, perhaps, finally have to retire with loss. 

Q. 182. Of how many companies does an infantry 
battalion in our service consist ? What officers are 
required for each company ? 

A . 8 companies. A captain and 2 subalterns. 

Q. 183. What other combatant officers are required 
for the same battalion ? 

A. 1 colonel, 2 majors, 1 adjutant. 

Q. 184. What is the composition of a cavalry regi- 
ment ? What is the next step in cavalry organization 
with regard to an army corps ? 
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A. 4 squadrons of 2 troops each. A brigade — i.e^ 
3 regiments — with a battery of horse artillery attached. 

Q. 185. How many non-commissioned officers and 
men would be required for the day service of an infantry 
picquet to furnish 4 double sentries, 2 connecting sen- 
tries, and all other duties ? 

A. 4 double sentries . . . = 24 men, 1 sergt, 1 corpL 
2 connecting sentries = 6 
Sentry over arms of 

picquet = 3 „ 

Visiting patrol = 2 „ 1 

2 reconnoitring ditto = 8 „ 1 sergt., 1 
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43 men, 2 sergts., 4corpls* 

Q. 186. When an army is moving, from which part& 
of the army should the outposts usually be selected ? 

A. They are usually furnished by the advanced 
guard ; but if their duties have been very trying, the 
advanced guard would be furnished by main body. 

Q. 187. Under what circumstances may outposts be 
composed of picquets and supports only ? and why in- 
such cases is a reserve not employed ? 

A. When an army is bivouacked on a position in 
which it is determined to await the enemy's attack, a 
reserve is not needed, as the main body of the army 
acts as such. By not using reserves in this case, a large 
body of men are saved extra duty, and are fitter for work 
when required. 

Q. 188. Do sentries in advance of picquets wear 
valises, or not ? 

A. Yes, if they are mounted with them ; as would 
be the case with the first sentries posted V} *. ^vRs^asX 
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• on its taking up its ground ; but the subsequent ones 
would not be mounted with them unless an attack was 
considered imminent. It is a matter that rests with the 
officer commanding picquet 

Q. 189. What is the surest method by which the 
commander of an army in the field can obtain accurate 
information of the enemy's movements ? 

A . By keeping constantly in touch with him by his 
light troops. If he is halted, reconnoitring parties should 
be continually sent out up to his position ; if he is ad- 
vancing, they must move forward to meet him ; if retir- 
ing, never lose sight of him. Good as was the Prussian 
scouting in the Franco-Prussian War, they quite lost 
-sight of the French army after beating them at the 
battle of Worth. 

Q. 190. How would you organize the defence of a 
bridge in the following cases: (1) When a river skirts 
a village, the latter being on defenders' bank, and the 
ground on enemy's side being open (as in Sketch L.)? 
(2) When the village is on enemy's bank, and the 
ground on defenders' bank comparatively open (as in 
Sketch M.)? 

A. (1) I should organize the defence in the village 
itself. (2) In this case, the defence must be made at 
some distance from the bridge on defenders' side. (See 
" Clery," page 252.) 

Q. 191. Whilst moving in command of a small re- 
connoitring party, you discover a portion of the enemy 
on the march, but are not discovered yourself; what 
action would you take under the circumstances? 

A. I should move with one or two men to such a 

'position that I could gain a clear view of enemy, leav- 

xhg the remainder of party YvVddeti \tv >&& taosX. fovour- 
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able position for defence and free retreat I could find ; 
I should then note how long each arm was passing 
a certain spot, calculate his numbers, &c, send back 
instant information, and continue to keep watch on 
enemy's movements. 

Q. 192. What are the ordinary rates of marching per 
hour of the different arms respectively, not including 
halts, the whole at a walk? and what are the different 
circumstances that tend to reduce these rates ? 

-4. Infantry, 3 miles; cavalry, 5 miles; and artillery, 
4 miles an hour. Causes that affect these rates arc 
length of columns, state of roads, time of year, state 
of weather. 

Q. 193. The advanced guard of an army moving in 
an enemy's country has to pass through a mountain 
defile or pass, with accessible heights on either side. 
How should this be done ? 

A. The heights on both sides must be cleared and 
gone over by strong flanking parties. These must move 
well in advance of main body, the head of which must 
not commit itself to the defile till " all clear " is signalled 
from the advanced parties on either flank. The main 
body must move on with great care, with feelers thrown 
well to the front. 

Q. 194. What is the best direction for the line of 
retreat as regards the general front of a position ? 

A. One perpendicular to the front, about the centre. 

Q. 195. In attempting to effect the passage of a river, 
which is defended, what tactical considerations would 
influence you in selecting the actual point of crossing, 
when the general locality for crossing had been deter- 
mined ? 

A. A point should be selected /A ^wwM^^aX.^i^ 
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give a convergent fire of artillery on that part of the 
enemy's bank at the point of crossing. The bank on 
the attacking side should command the other. Both 
banks should admit of getting on and off boats or rafts, 
and ground on either side should be firm enough to 
allow guns and cavalry to move on it. 

Q. 196. What do you understand by the terms used 
in the "Field Exercise" — viz., "extended order," "rank 
entire," " open files " ? 

A. " Extended order " is that formation adopted 
by Nos. 1 and 3 companies of a battalion when formed 
for attack — viz., 4 paces between files, and 6 paces be- 
tween companies. " Rank entire " when the rear-rank 
men of companies in " extended order " move up on the 
left of their front-rank men. " Open files " is the form- 
ation of the 2 supporting companies of a battalion, 
formed for attack, when they are opened out to 1 pace 
or more between files. 

Q. 197. Describe the duties of the " fighting line/' 
" supports," and " main body " of a battalion moving to 
attack. 

A. "Fighting line" to keep up a steady and con- 
tinuous fire on the enemy from the moment such fire 
becomes effective, and to maintain this fire as the attack 
is developed ; " supports " to supply losses "to fighting 
line, so that its fire. may never slacken, and finally rein- 
force it as enemy's position is approached, to protect the 
flanks, to give confidence to "fighting line;" "main 
body" to assist the other companies, if needed, in finally 
forcing the enemy's position. 

Q. 198. What is the usual strength of cavalry and 
infantry reconnoitring parties respectively ? What are 
the reasons which determine these numbers ? 
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A. Cavalry, 5 to 50; infantry, 50 to 100. Their 
strength will be such as will allow them to make head 
against like parties of enemy. Large patrols use up 
cavalry very soon. When a certain tract of ground is 
to be examined, a larger number of men are wanted 
than if only a certain position is to be reported on. 

Q. 199. What was the approximate strength of the 
Russian cavalry and the British " heavy brigade " in 
action at Balaclava ? and, excluding all considerations of 
bravery, to what do you attribute the result ? 

A. Russians, 2,000 to 3,000; British, 400 to 500. 
The fact that the Russians received the charge at the 
halt 

Q. 200. What points would you note if sent to re- 
connoitre some heights ? 

A. If there are good defensive positions ; width of 
plateau ; if clear, wooded, or undulating ; what kind of 
crest ; what number of troops it would require to hold 
it ; nature of slopes, and general height. 

Q. 201. What are some of the advantages on the 
side of the attack ? what are the disadvantages ? 

A. That the point of attack can be chosen; that 
this point can be kept secret ; that, as no position is 
perfect, weak points are sure to offer. The disad- 
vantages are, that the attackers have to advance over 
the open against men stationed under cover; that the 
enemy can have measured the ground, and got the 
exact range to certain points, and can so maintain a 
more effective fire. 

Q. 202. What kind of ground is best for infantry 
on the defensive ? 

A. That which gives good cover and command, and 
is open to front and flanks. 
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Q. 203. Why do artificial obstacles, such as "abattis," 
lose their value within a wood ? 

A. Because the true line of defence is at the edge, 
and they do not detain an enemy under fire ; and, unless 
very extensive, they can be turned. 

Q. 204. In reconnoitring, you come upon a vacated 
camp of enemy. How would you be able to judge of 
his troops from the signs of the camping-ground ? 

A. Tents not pitched would indicate that either they 
were worn out or much pressed for time ; if the tents 
had been pitched, but were not laid out with regularity, 
it would indicate lax discipline, and that they were 
more or less demoralized. Haste and disorder would 
also be indicated by badly-formed cooking-places, or 
by arms and dSris scattered about. 

Q. 205. Make a sketch showing 4 battalions, of 8 
companies, disposed as a line of outposts covering a 
large force ; show a river, and arrange the sentry line 
as running generally along the river. A bridge is to 
be shown crossing the river. Half a battery is detailed 
to act with the outposts, and dispose of them as you 
think best, 

A. See Sketch N. 

Q. 206. How would communications be carried out 
between the various bodies forming the outpost system 
and the army it is covering ? 

A. Between sentries, picquets, and supports, by 
patrols ; for longer distances, by mounted orderlies and 
flag signalling. 

Q. 207. There are two kinds of picquet patrols ; ex- 
plain the duties of each. 

A. Visiting and reconnoitring patrols. The former 
are sent out from the picquet between reliefs, to go along 
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the front of sentry line, to see that they are alert, 
have anything to report, or require assistance. They 
consist generally of a non-commissioned officer and 2 
men. On leaving picquet, they should communicate with 
the sentries of the picquet on right ; and after having 
passed along front of sentry line, communicate with 
sentries of picquet on left, and then return to picquet 
Reconnoitring patrols of about 4 men and a non-com- 
missioned officer are sent out from picquet along the 
roads that lead to enemy for about a mile, to recon- 
noitre the position and movements of enemy; they 
should avoid coming in contact with enemy's patrols, 
their duty being to watch, not to fight. 

Q. 208. If the main body is a very large force, how 
is its advanced guard usually subdivided ? 

A. Into a van-guard and a main body. 

Q. 209. In what particular points does the nature 
of ground chiefly affect the action of infantry? Are 
these rendered more or less important by the increased 
range and rapidity of musketry fire ? 

A. By the cover it affords, and the extent of front 
it admits of. They are rendered more important be- 
cause cover is necessary to prevent destruction, and 
breadth of front is needed to bring full force of infantry 
into effect. 

Q. 210. Suppose the infantry of an attacking force 
to have succeeded in carrying the position at a decisive 
point ; how would you employ the artillery and cavalry of 
the attack with a view to secure th? advantage gained ? 

A. The guns should be at once moved up to sup- 
port the position taken by the infantry, and the cavalry 
should follow up, to threaten the enemy's flanks and 
confirm the success. 
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Q. 2ii. How would you arrange a convoy of 5 
wagons in close country, with an escort consisting 
2 battalions and 2 squadrons ? Explain by a sketch. 

A . See Sketch O. 

Q. 212. In the defence of villages, it is usual to 
select some building as a citadel or redoubt. What is 
the object aimed at, and what considerations would 
guide you in selecting a suitable building ? 

A. Because, if the enemy gained an entrance into 
the village, a body of men in such a building would 
be able to hold out till help arrived; and it would be 
a great assistance, in the re-capture of the village, having 
such a building occupied. It should be in as open a posi- 
tion as possible, and not commanded by other buildings. 

Q. 213. To what special points must the attention 
of reconnoitring patrols be directed with regard to their 
personal conduct ? 

A. To maintain silence and vigilance, and to be 
careful to prevent their arms and accoutrements from 
rattling, or allowing anything about them to glitter. 
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London, i3sz London, i352. Dublin, 1865. Philadelphia, i8;5- 

(2 Medals) 

^ * SONS, i mi 

V V^ (Established upwards of 200 Years) ^*// 

BUTTON & MILITARY & NAVAL ACCOUTREMENT 

MANUFACTURERS. 

CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT 
AND THE VOLUNTEER FORCES. 

Warehouses— 153 & 154, STRAND, W.C. ; 

47, WARWICK STREET, REGENT ST., W.; 
73, DAME STREET, DUBLIN. 

Manufactories-WHITE HORSE YARD, GLARE COURT, & 

STANHOPE STREET, W.C, LONDON; 
73, DAME STREET, DUBLIN; 
31 & 32, ST. PAUL'S SQ., BIRMINGHAM. 



BUSBIES, CHACOS, HELMETS (Metal and Cork), CAPS. 

ACCOUTREMENTS complete— Dress and Undress. 

SWORDS, Service and Presentation. 

ORNAMENTS of all Descriptions. 

BADGES, Embroidered, or in Metal. 

GOLD and SILVER LACE and EMBROIDERY. 

SWORD SCABBARDS and HILTS, Nickelplated ; thereby pre- 
venting Corrosion and saving much trouble in Cleaning. 



Estimates given, if desired y for Complete Equipment of 

Volunteer Corps* 



PRIC ES ON APPLICAT ION. 

K.B.— To ensure early attention all Communications should 
be addressed to 153 and 154, STRAND.* 




KNEE 
SHOOTINC. 

Tonicned. Id Knee Shoot- 
ing, It ■ of paramount 
importsiire to lie provided 
with rtrtuig, well -made 
Boot*, which glvo the need- 



•kTn'all 



wearofllMW 
unequalled. 

, „. „ 2Ba. per Pair. 

Kept In Stock In all Sizes andlvarioua Fittings by— 

LONDON. I GLASGOW. 

H.lBSBlttt Vi'lLUTS,4Ill-i;8, Oxford St P. Dicksou, 408. Parliamentary Bosd. 

i.,,n,, 11 0| Pnnltre Ff EDINBURGH. 

jonsnUNU, si. rouiwy, f-<- P MABMiiij, t 80s, SO, W. Register M. 

Wli*>*4 Bos, ,9, Sew ington Causeway. DUBLIN. 

O.VILtl A Co., 67, Queen*! Bd. , BayiKnter. I A. Webb. 34, Upper Bnckvtlto Street . 

And by all the principal Bootmakers throughout the Kingdom. 

Extract from Officiil Bepoet.— /row Grnrral Aram Edtaini ef Saxe-Wamnr, 

A'.t'.B., to tht^AdjutnJit-Ceaerai t H&rse Gvardt. 

•i* •»xiie praetico of wearing elsitlc ilde Boots ahou'd be discouraged, and <in no 

G. O. No. 30, 1882. 

TACTICAL EXAMINATION FOR OFFICERS 

OF THE 

AUXILIARY FORCES. 



A Course of Instruction for the above Examination is opened 
at the Practical Military School of Instruction. 

Arrangements have been made to prepare efficiently Officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces by Correspondence only.. 

All Officers sent up in June, 1882, whether: prepared in 
Classes, Privately, or by Correspondence only, have passed 
successfully. 

The Staff of the School is numerous, and Private Instruc- 
tion is always obtainable at any time. 

A Special Course of Military Surveying and. Reconnaissance 
is in course of formation. 

For Particulars and Terms address, 

CAPTAIN Ch. d'AEBOIS, B.E., 

POWIS TERRACE, TH.BOI ^LOKO, \W. 




FREEMAN'S 

GHLORODYNE, 



*ADE MM** THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE, 




Is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and is largely employed by 
the most eminent Medical Men, in hospital and private practice, in all parts of the world, 
■and is Justly considered to be a remedy of intrinsic value, and of varied adaptability, 
possessing most valuable properties, and producing curative effects quite unequalled in 
the whole Materia Medica. 

FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, and Asthma. 

FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too ofien 
fatal diseases — Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitations, and Spasms. 

FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rhuematlsm, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

FREEMAN'3 CHLORODYNE rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause, allays 
the irritation of Fever, soothes and strengthens the system under exhausting 
diseases, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 



Mr. R. Freeman, # Head Quarter Staff, Cabul, May %ist t 1880. 

Dear Sir,— It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your Chiorodyne has 
been of special service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here 
existent in an aggravated fornu Many of my patients now come and beg me to give them 
that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need hardly say is your Chiorodyne. 

Yours faithfully, m Charles W. Owen, L.R.C.P., Lon., M.R.C.S., Eng. 

The Divisional Head-Quarter Staff and Civil-Surgeon, CabuL 



"THE TIME8," AUGUST 13th, 1877. 
From our own Correspondent with the Russian Army. 

Okoum, yuly 25///, 1877. 
The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we 
remained there a few weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played more 
havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the Turks. I myself acquired an unenviable 
reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle of CHLORO- 
DYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

From George F. Smith, Esq., Manager, Licensed Victuallers' Pure Tea Company. 
Mr. R.. Freeman, 9, Curtain Road, London, E.C., Sept. 21st, 1875. 

Sir,— I have taken your invaluable "Chiorodyne" (especially in the winter time) for 
some years. When I was advised, at first, to use Chiorodyne, I procured some of Colli* 
Browne's. It did me no good whatsoever. I then bought some of your preparation. I 
firmly believe (under God) that it has been the means of prolonging my life. I am 
affected, or rather was affected, with severe " Winter Cough," but now, when supplied 
with your incomparable specific, I defy my old enemy, and drive him out of my system. 

. I know nothing personally of you, Sir, nor for that matter of Mr. Collis Browne ; but I 
know that his preparation of Chiorodyne does me no good whatsoever, and it is with deep 
gratitude to you that I now pass my winters free from Cough, and in comfort. 



Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of Freeman's Original Chlorodyxk 
and against J. Collis Browne and J. T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selbourne, Lord 
Justice James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them 
to pay all costs of the suits. — Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29th, 
and July 24th, 1873. 

None genuine without the words " Freeman's Original Chiorodyne " 

engraved on the Government stamp. 

Testimonials from most eminent medical men accompany each bottle. 

Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington Park 
Road, London, S.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the World, in 
Bottles, is. iid. ; 2-oz., 2s. gd. ; 4-oz., 4s. 6d. ; 8-oz., qs. : half-pints, its. ; and \jints % 
20s. each.' REJECT ALL SUBSTITUTES. 






WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. J. JOHNSON. 



fj ATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION Publications as issued. 
ANN UAL REPORT : price is. ; by post, is. 2 tfd. The WIMBLEDON 
PROGRAMME BOOK: is.; by post, is. xKd. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. rod. 

q}3.B NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. A Sketch of its 
History and Progress, 1859 -1876. By J. R. MACDONNELL, late 
Major 19th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 

"This book commends itself to all interested in the success of the great experiment- 
in defence not defiance." — Broad Arrow. 

" It would not be easy to find a more competent historian than Mr. MacDonnell, or a 
more satisfactory and skilful compilation than his sketch. "Spectator. 

"An interesting account of an interesting and important chapter of national history." 
— Bath Chronicle. 

Price 25. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 8d. 

]\flANUAL OF MILITARY USAGES : Being Instructions in 
Interior Economy and Duties in Camp and Garrison for Auxiliary 
Forces ; to which is added a Manual of Duties of Mounted and Foot Points 
in Brigade Drill. By Colonel ANDERSON, Commanding the Forces of 
H.M. Government in Victoria (late 50th Foot), and Lieutenant WILLIAMS, 
Local Staff (late h. p. ). 

Price is. 6d. ; by post, is. 7#d. in Halfpenny Stamps. 
1»HE VOLUNTEER QUARTERMASTER : A Catechism of 

the Duties of Quartermasters and Quartermaster-Sergeants; specially 
compiled for the use of the Volunteer Force. Published with the sanction 
and approval of Major-General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., &c, &c. Reprinted, with large additions, from the Volunteer 
Service Gazette. By EVAN PEREGRINE, Sergeant-Major 8th Lancashire 
(Bury) R.V., late 8th ("The King's") Regiment. 

"The arrangement of the work is so very simple that every information on any 
subject connected with the Quartermasters' Department can be at once found, with the 
proper authorities — whether Warrant, Circular, or Queen's Regulations — quoted for 
reference in the margin." — Army and Navy Gazette. 

Now Rf ady, price 6d. ; by post, 6#rl. 
/XUIDE TO THE FIELD EXERCISE, 1877. Showing the 
KA Alterations made in the Old "Red Book." By EVAN PEREGRINE, 
■Sergeant- Major 8th Lancashire R.V., late 8th ("The King's ") Regiment ; 
Author of the " Volunteer Quartermaster." 

Price 6d., by post 6$£d. 
JT>HE REVISED OUTPOST SYSTEM. A Catechism on the 
Duties of Infantry Outposts, based on the 1877 Field Exercises. By 
EVAN PEREGRINE. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 7}4d. 
TTOOPER'S SLIDE RULE FOR MARKSMEN. For 

measuring Elevation and Wind allowance, graduated on Vernier's prin- 
ciple, to measure iooths of the inch. Adapted for both Snider and Martini 
Rifles. The Snider should be measured at the back of sight, the Martini in 
front, either upright or lying down. For Wind gauge it should be square with 
the Bar. 100th is about equal to 5 in. at 500 yards. 

Price is. ; by post, is id. 
TXTAOE'S RIFLE SCORE REGISTER, for Recording 
Elevation, Aim, Score, &c. By Thomas Wace, Hon. Artillery 
Company. 
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Now ready, price 2s. ; or post free, 2s. id., in Halfpenny Stamps or P.O.O. 
"ipHE RIFLE SHOT'S COMPANION. ' r Being anew Scoring 
Register, combined with full particulars of Wind Gauges, Elevations, 
and general information most required at the Firing-point, arranged for 
immediate reference. The Diagrams for Scoring being printed on perma- 
nent matter, this Register is especially suited for use in Wet or jWindy 
weather. Compiled by C. J. HOLLIDAY, Captain, 3rd C.R.V. 



121, Fleet Street, London. 



Mr. Herbert F. Miller's Patents and Works. 

(Inventor of the Infantry Travelling Shield,) 

Price is. 6d. ; by post, is. 7d. 
/JUIDE TO THE " QUEEN'S SIXTY ;" or, The Way to become 

a good Rifle Shot. Showing at a glance the True Elevation and Exact 
Spot to Aim in all kinds of Wind, Weather, and Light. By HERBERT P. 
MILLER, One of the "Sixty." Eighth Edition, with Preface and impoitant 
additional Notes. 

Price 4s. 6d. ; by post, 5s. 
PATENT "WIND-GAUGE. The same Instrument is used for both 

Martini- Henry and Snider Rifles. With this clever little instrument 
wind allowances can be gauged as exact as the elevation, giving one clear 
] ine only on sliding bar, and that line so that aim can always be taken 
dead at the bull's eye. Sanctioned by the Rules of the N.R.A. 

Price 6?. : by post, 6s. 6d. 
pATENT ELEVATION REGULATOR. The same Instru- 
ment is used for both Martini-Henry and Snider Rifles. Besides 
having the advantage of being suited to both Rifles, it can be set as easily 
as a clock or watch, by simply turning a small dial until the elevation re- 
-quired rests over an index line. Although set to read hundredths, it can, 
if required, be set to the thousandth part of an inch with the naked eye. 

Price 2s. ; post free 2s. 2d. 
MEW ADJUSTABLE FORE - SIGHT DEFINER. — 

(Registered.)— Sanctioned by the Rules of the N.R.A. for 1882. 

Price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. in Halfpenny Stamps. 
pATENT IMPROVED FOLDING SIGHT PROTECTOR. 

The Sight Protector is superior to anything yet introduced, as when 
tmce placed on the Rifle it never need be- removed, for both Martini-Henry 
and Snider Rifles. One of these Protectors so preseved the Fore-sight that 
it required re-blacking but twice duiing the whole of the late Wimbledon 
Meeting. N.B. — In giving order state which Rifle the Protector is 're- 
quired for. 

Price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 
"RATTALION AND COMPANY SHOOTING LEDGER. 

Arranged for Recording Shot-for-Shot Scores made at Regimental, Com- 
pany, Match, and other Rifle Competitions; especially adapted for Head- 
quarters and for Secretaries of Shooting Committees ; containing Tables lor 
2,000 individual Scores and other necessary particulars. By HERBERT P. 
MILLER, Author of "The Guide to the Queen's Sixty." 

\V. J. JOHNSON, 121, FLEET STCEES, \JSKWS&^ ^K-« 



NEW AND OLD WIMBLEDON TARGET DIAGRAMS. 



Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Price is. ; by post, is. oJ£d., by Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps, 

SHEPHARD'S REGISTER BOOK . 

For Recording Rifle Scores, Light, Wind, Elevation, &c., 
at all Ranges ; with Diagrams, accurately drawn to 
Scale, of the Wimbledon and Military Targets. 

CONTAINING ALSO 



SCORING TABLES, TARGET OUTLINES, AND FULL-SIZED 
SIGHTS OF THE "SNIDER" AND "MARTINI" RIFLES, 

On Each Page, Drawn to Scale. Will be found invaluable at the Range. 
Small enough for the Waistcoat Pocket. With Pencil. 



"A new edition of this very compact and complete register, which is so 
small that it can be easily carried in the waistcoat pocket, has just been 
published. This edition has the speciality of having opposite to each scoring 
page an admirably executed diagram of the three classes of targets, on the 
same principle as the diagrams published in the . Volunteer Service Gazette, 
that is, with the ' old' targets indicated with dotted lines, so that the value of a 
score can be seen at a glance in two forms, either according to the old or the 
new system." — Volunteer Sen' ice Gazette. 

' ' This miniature guide to the proper mode of recording rifle scores, light, 
wind, elevation, &c, is likely to become a necessary companion to all who 
take an interest in the subject. It contains 78 scoring tables and 120 new and 
old Wimbledon target diagrams on each page, drawn to scale, and is fairly 
entitled to the name of mult um in parvo, as it does not exceed in size an 
ordinary memorandum book. It is quite manageable in the waistcoat pocket, 
and is provided with a strong cover and useful pencil." — Army and Navy 
Gazette. 

" We confess to an affection for waistcoat pocket-books. To carry one's 
library in the corner of a chako-case, would be, to our mind, the acme of literary 
happiness. Now, here is a very useful little book, about the siae of a card- 
case, and yet indispensable to every crack rifle shot. Each page contains space 
for two entries of place, date, description of rifle, ammunition, position, 
weather, light, wind, range, points made, elevation, and class. Opposite to 
each page are outlines of No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 target, on the new Wimble- 
don system, with dotted lines to indicate the dimensions and divisions of the 
old targets. Shephard's Register Book well deserves our strong recommenda- 
tion." —Broad A rrow. 

" Nothing can be more useful or better adapted for the purpose than the 
.arrangement here given, with the corresponding diagrams of the new and old 
Wimbledon targets." — Standard. 



LONDON) W. J. JOHNSON, 121, FLEET STREET, EX. 



Weekly, on Saturdays, price 4d., by post, 4£d. 

THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE CAZETTE. 



THE " VOLUNTEER SERVICE GAZETTE " is the Official Organ of 
the Volunteer Force, which numbers considerably over 200.000 
Members. The Journal was established twenty-three years ago, and is 
regularly referred to for Regimental Orders, Official Reports, and Notices. 
&c.j by all Volunteers. It is filed at more than 1,000 Head-quarters spread 
over the whole Kingdom. 

Space is devoted to the proceedings of the Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
to Correspondence and Articles interesting to the Officers and Members 
of that Force. 

The Volunteer Service Gazette is under the entire Editorial Management 
of Gentlemen who have been long connected with the Auxiliary Forces, 
and is the Official Organ of the National Rifle and Artillery Associations. 
The various questions connected with the employment of Mounted Troops 
in modern warfare have for many years received special attention in its 
columns, and have been fully discussed by the most competent writers on 
the subject. Considerable space is allotted every week to nroceedings of 
local interest. 

Regimental or Troop Orders are inserted in the Gazette weekly without 
charge for all Regiments or parts of Regiments which subscribe for not 
less than three Copies, either collectively or by individual Members. 

The subscription is 19s. yearly for each copy, payable fn advance. 

A PENNY DAILY EDITION; 

Is published during the WIMBLEDON PRIZE MEETING, which ha* 

a large circulation. 



PUBLISHED BY W. J. JOHNSON, Ml, FLEET STREET, E.O: 

- —■* — 

TTOLTJNTEER SERVICE GAZETTE RIFLE SCORING- 
PAPERS may be obtained at the Office, 121, Fleet Street, 

as follows ; — ' ' " . 

No. I, for Team .Matches. 

No. 2, for Individual Shooting. 

Prices for either No. I or No. 2 as under (including postage) : — 

s. d. I s. <L 

For 12 Copies ... o 6 1 For SO Copies ... i 4, 

... o 11 \ ~ ' 
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J. H. STEWARD, 

OPTICIAN. •'• 

TO ' j 

The British and Foreign flovemmenta ; 

The National Rifle Association)) of England, Ireland, 

■ Canada, and America; 

_ And the National Artillery Association. 



(BY APPOINTMENT. 





THE CELEBRATED LORD BURT TELESCOPE Price £3 10b. 



Illustrated Catalogues of svary description of Optical 
Instruments Gratis — Post Fre"e to all parts. 



40Q, Strand, W.O.; 66. Strand, W.C. ; 436, West Strand; 
94, OornluB, B.C., London. 



W. GREGORY, 

OFFICIALLY APPOINTED 

OPTICIAN 

"';' TO THE 

NATIONAL RJFLE ASSOCIATION, 




The N.R.A. Binocular Field Glass, £1 18s., in Sling Case. 

A« us-d at Wimbledon, and most extensively patronized by the Officers of 
the British Army in Egypt. A thoroughly efficient and reliable Glass. 



LORD ELCHO RANGE-FINDER, 

for finding the distance of Troops in the Field instantaneously; as now 

use by SIR GARNET WOLSELEY and the British Forces in Egypt. 

Fall Particulars on application to W. GREGORY. 



Optician to Her Majesty's Government, War Department, 
and the National Rifle Associations of England, Ireland, and 
Canada; also the following County and other Associations: 



IHuitratid Calalogue\ 



51, STEAH 




